Absorbing New Serial Story Begins—Page 3 
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Consult the Chart to get the right 
Oil for your Tractor Truck or Car 


Not just “oil,” but the RIGHT oil is what you want, 
for service and economy. The right oil is Polarine; 
made in four grades— Medium, |Heavy, Heavy X 
and Heavy XX. Always the same and always the 


best, no matter where or when you get it. 


And Polarine is easy to get. Wherever you see the 
trade-mark sign, there you can get the oil. And 
there you will find the Polarine Chart, which speci- 
fies plainly the particular oil that’s the right oil for 
your particular motor; covering every popular make 
of car, truck or tractor. 








CHART OF SPECOM MENDATIONS 
A, ged Be lla The dealer will show and explain 


olarine this chart; and he’ll give you, on re- 
oi quest, the booklet, “Making Motors 

















































































Pos, Mathys. Boys" Ane mubusssien Run Smoother”--the most compre- 
a og an hensive and instructive thing of the 
ween AI = ike kind ever published. 
= Pare = Consult the Polarine Chart and put 
= fe = the right kind of oil into your 
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THE IMPROVED 


STAR PEAHULLER |25x95%, Aau°TA3! 


MULLER PERFECTION | For.unruly bulls, vicious 


THE COOK REVERSIBLE 
DITCHER AND TERRACER 

is the farmers best tool. Agents 

wanted, For information write 
Carrollton Diteher Mfg. Co., 

Carrollton, Georgia. 













If you raise Peas or Beans 
you need a Huller, and if 
















Hullers in use. What more 
could be said of any ma- 
chine? They are made in 
10 sizes and styles, 10 to 
60 bushels per hour. Write 
for Catalog and Price. 























This Issue and Next 


By the Managing Editor 
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| ieiaate is the mystery surrounding K 

Le Moyne? Why should he be go | 
secretive about his past? Why should 7 
he be so anxious to keep himself aparg 
from others? These are some of the @ 
questions that will puzzle you from the | 
outset of this splendid story. As instaff- 
ment after installment appears, the mys- 
tery deepens as the traits of a wonder- 
ful character are brought to light 
Page 3. 
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Stories of the Old South never grow 
tiresome. From the time we, as chil- 
dren, used to sit on Grandaddy’s knee 
and listen to him tell the older folks 
about pioneer days and the war, until 
we have grown up, these stories have al- 
ways had a wholesome interest for us. ; 
More of these stories which were sent Wie 
in response to The Progressive Farmer’s 
contest on this subject, are given this “4 4 K. LE 
week. Page 10. @  sIpNE 
me Me Be mee, DR. E 
5 DR. N 


Merry Christmas to'everybody! The i JoE D 
editor says, “Here’s wishing for every 
member of every Progressive Farmer 4 
family, scattered in 400,000 homes. all 
the way from historic Potomac to pie- T: 
turesque Rio Grande, the happiest ofall 


en te menadens 
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Christmases ! Ve ish we ould see viting. 
every little tot in ever) me as he shabb: 
| opens his Christmas stocking. We wish > liv 
we could see the light on the face of ev- long ¢ 
ervwhite-haired mother and father as eto sle 
they welcome home grown-up sons and . really, 
daughters wl have wandered off and care | 
now come back for Christmas to the old i long 1 
home nest and the happy memories of “HR put jt 
childhood Although we nnot per- 4 At: 
sonally witness or share in this happi- 4 sfere 
ness in ¢ Progressive Farmer home, Sort 
| we should like for every reader to feel . 
that The Progressive Farmer does wish TI ‘ 
him happiness and that we would say in rhe 
the lane 1ag f Tiny Tim’s Christmas E Street 
benediction: ‘God bless us every nel” twenty 
over; 
| Page 4 
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CAST OF CHARACTERS: 
aD, SA oc cecéssictapsavwes .:The Mysterious Roomer 
SIDNEY PAGE............. ottes Veen ies seven eggs FON » The Girl 


' DR. ED WILSON............ beaeaass The “Street’s” Doctor 
DR. MAX WILSON........ e ‘His Brother, a Skilled Surgeon 
SE EEE bé've., Caccadcde owcacbeccdsosione Love-sick Boy 


CHAPTER I 


HE Street stretched away north and south in 
Two lines of ancient houses that seemed to meet 

in the distance. The man found it infinitely in- 
It had the well-worn look of an old coat, 
shabby but comfortable. The thought of coming there 
to live pleased him. Surely here would be peace— 
long evenings in which to read, quiet nights in which 
to sleep and forget. It was an impression of home, 
really, that it gave. The man did not know that, or 
care particularly. He had been wandering about a 
long time—not in years, for he was less than thirty. 
But it seemed a very long time. 

At the little house no one had seemed to think about 
references. He could have given one or two, of a 
sort. He had gone to considerable trouble to get 
them; and now, not to have them asked for— 

There was a house across and a little way down the 
Street, with a card in the window that said: “Meals, 
twenty-five cents.” Evidently the midday meal was 
over; men who looked like clerks and small shopkeep- 
ers were hurrying away. The Nottingham curtains 
were pinned back, and just inside the window a throaty 
barytone was singing: 


viting. 


“Home is the hunter, home from the hill; 

And the sailor, home from sea. 
Across the street, the man smiled grimly. 
For perhaps an hour Joe Drummond had been wan- 
dering up and down the Street. His straw hat was set 
on the back of his head, for the evening was warm; 
his slender shoulders, squared and resolute at eight, 
by rine had taken on a disconsolate droop. Under a 
street lamp he consulted his watch, but even without 
that he knew what the hour was. Prayer meeting 
at the corner church was over; boys of his own age 
were ranging themselves along the curb, waiting for 
the girl of the moment. When she came, a youth 
would appear miraculously beside her, and the world- 


Home! 


» old pairing off would have taken place. 


It was a matter of self-respect, perhaps. 


The Street emptied. The boy wiped the warm band 
of his hat and slapped it on his head again. She was 
always treating him like this—keeping him hanging 
about, and then coming out, perfectly calm and cer- 
tain that he would still be waiting. By George, he'd 
fool her, for once: he’d go away, and let her worry. 
She would worry. She hated to hurt any one. Ah! 

Across the street, under an old ailanthus tree, -was 
the house he watched, a small brick, with shallow 
wooden steps and—curious architecture of the Middle 
West sixties—a wooden cellar door beside the steps. 

In some curious way it preserved an air of distinc- 
tion among its more pretentious neighbors, much as a 
very old lady may now and then lend tone to a smart 
Zathering. On either side of it, the taller houses had 
an appearance of protection rather than of patronage. 
-No win- 


» dows on the Street were so spotlessly curtained, no 


© doormat so accurately placed, fio 


“yard” in the rear so 


= tidy with morning-glory vines over the whitewashed 


| World of soft lshts and wavering shadows, 
With tree blossoms not yet overpowering, hushed of 


- fence. 


The June moon had risen, senditig broken shafts of 


~ white light through the ailanthus to the house door. 


she stepped out into a 
fragrant 


When the girl came at last, 


s daylight sounds of playing children and moving 
raffic. 
The house. had. been 


rarm, 
Phar tk 


Her browg, hait layer’ 5 





ITH this our Christmas issue we are 

W pushing aside the more serious things and 

giving the first few chapters of one of the 

finest serial stories of recent years. If you like 

a story teeming. with love, start to finish, if you 

like a touch of mystery, if you like a story of life 

as it is lived, you will certainly like K, For an 

all absorbing story of a great character doing 

good unto others, start K with this installment. 
Once started you won't miss a chapter, 











in at the throat. She stood on the steps, the door 
closed behind her, and threw out her arms in a swift 
gesture to the cool air. The moonlight clothed her as 
with a garment. From across the street the boy watched 
her with adoring, humble eyes. All his courage was 
for those hours when he was not with her. 

“Hello, Joe.” 

“Hello, Sidney.” 4 

He crossed over, emerging out of the shadows into 
her enveloping radiance. His ardent young eyes wor- 
shiped her as he stood on the pavement. 


“I’m late. I was taking out bastings for mother.” 

“Oh, that’s all right.” 

Sidney sat down on the doorstep, and the boy drop- 
ped at her feet. 

“T thought of going to prayer meeting, but mother 
was tired. Was Christine there?” 

“Yes; 

He was at his ease now. He had discarded his hat, 
and lay back on his elbows, ostensibly to look at the 
Actually his brown eyes rested on the face of 
him. He was very happy. 

“He’s crazy about Chris. She's good-looking, but 
she’s not my sort.” 

“Pray, what is your sort?” 


Palmer Howe took her home.” 


moon, 
the girl above 


“You.” - 

She laughed softly. “You're a goose, Joe!” 

She settled herself more comfortably on the door- 
step and drew a long breath. 


“How tired I am! Oh—I haven't told you. We've 
taken a roomer!” 

“A what?” 

“A roomer.” She was half apologetic. The Street 


“It will help with the 
Mother is scandalized.” 


did not approve of roomers.’ 
rent. It’s my doing, really. 
“A woman?” 
“A man.” 
“What sort of man?” 
“How do I know? He is coming tonight. 
you in a week.” 
Toe was sitting bolt upright now, a little white. 


I'll tell 


“Is he young?” 

“He’s a good bit older than you, but that’s not say- 
ing he’s old.” { 

Joe was twenty-one, and sensitive of his youth, 

“He'll be crazy about you in two days.” 

She broke into delighted laughter. 

“T'll not fall in love with him—you can be certain of 
that. He is tall and very solemn, His hair is quite 
gray over. his ears.” 

Joe cheered. 

“What's his name?” 

“K, Le Moyne.” 

ig 

“That's what he said.” 


STuietestein the,oomer-died away. The boy fell into _ 
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presence. His inarticulate young soul was swelling 
with thoughts that he did not know how to put into 
words. It was easy enough to plan conversations with 
Sidney when he was away from her. But, at her feet, 
with her soft skirts touching him as she moved, her 
eager face turned to him, he was miserably speechless. 

Unexpectedly, Sidney yawned. He was outraged. 

“If you're sleepy—” 

“Don’t be silly. I love having you. I sat up late 
last night, reading’ I wonder what you think of 
this: one of the characters in the book I was reading 
says that every man who—who cares for a women 
leaves his mark on her! I suppose she tries to be- 
come what he thinks she is, for the time anyhow, and 
is never just her old self again.” 

She said “cares for” instead of “loves.” It is one 
of the traditions of youth to avoid the direct issue in 
life’s greatest game. Perhaps “love” is left to the fer- 
vent vocabulary of the lover. Certainly, as if tread- 
ing on dangerous ground, Sidney avoided it. 

“Every man! How many men are supposed to care 
for a woman, anyhow?” 

“Well, there’s the boy who—likes her when they're 
both young.” 

A bit of innocent mischief this, but Joe straight- 
ened. 

“Then they both outgrow that foolishness. After that 
there are usually two rivals, and she marries one of 
them—that’s three. And—” 

“Why do they always outgrow 
His voice was unsteady. 

“Oh, I dont know. 
I’m only telling you what the book 


that foolishness?” 


One's ideas change. Anyhow, 
said,” 

“Tt’s a silly book.” 

“I don’t believe it’s true,” 
got started I just read on. 

More eager than curious, had she only known. She 
was fairly vibrant with the zest of living. Sitting dn 
the steps of the little brick house, her busy mind was 
carrying her on to where, beyond the Street, with its 
dingy lamps and blossoming ailanthus, lay the world 
that was some day to lie to her hand. Not ambition 
called her, but life. 

The boy was different. Where her future lay visu- 
alized before her, heroic deeds, great ambitions, wide 
charity, he planned years with her, selfish, contented 
years. As different as smug, satisfied summer from 
visionary, palpitating spring, he was for her—but she 
was for all the world. 

By shifting his position his lips came close to her 
bare young arm. It tempted him. = 

“Don’t read that nonsense,” he said, his eyes on the 
arm, “And—I’ll never outgrow my foolishness about 
you, Sidney.” 

Then, because he could not help it, he bent over and 
kissed her arm. 

She was just eighteen, and Joe’s devotion was very 
pleasant. She thrilled to the touch of his lips on her 
flesh; but she drew her arm away. 

“Please—I don’t like that sort of thing.” 

“Why not?” His voice was husky. 

“It isn’t right. Besides, the neighbors are always 
looking out of the windows.” 

The drop from her high standard of right and 
wrong to the neighbors’ curiosity appealed suddenly 
to her sense of humor. She threw back’ her head and 
laughed. He joined her, after an uncomfortable mo- 
ment. But he was very much in earnest, He sat, 
bent forward, turning his new straw hat-in his hands. 

“T guess you know how I feel. Some of the fellows 


she confessed. “When I 


I was curious.” 


have crushes on girls and get over them, I’m not like, 
own Or wh ag ye nae ga ee 1 Le Pies is ee 
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PRETTY soon new people will be moving into your 
neighborhood to live. If you have ever been a 
stranger ina new settlement, ou can realize how 
much they will appreciate friendly visits. Why not 
give the new families special invitations to attend your 
Sunday school and church? 


FEW pictures of country life are as famous as “The 
Angelus,” by Millet, reproduced on our cover page 
this week. The original was sold years ago for 


$150,000. As Dr. J. H. Jowett has said: 


“I am always impressed by a sug, estion that 
comes to me in ‘The Angelus,’ the familiar 
picture where two peasants are standing in 
the field resting for a moment from their labor. 
There is a church upon the horizon, and from the 
tower there has come the summons which makes 
the toilers stand in the attitude of homage 
and intercession. But the painter has brought a 
ray of light and flung it upon the barrow and the 
spade, the implements of labor. And that is what 
we ought to see when we go to our daily toil. 
There must not only be a light on the sanctuary, 
but there must be a sign of the divine thought and, 
care upon the commonest implements and minis- 


A Happy Christmas to Everybody 


tries with which we earn our daily bread.” 

T IS entirely appropriate that we have on our cover 
] ce this week a reproduction of Millet’s famous 
™ painting, “The Angelus’—the scene wherein two 
humble French peasants pause in their toil as the sound 
#f the distant.church-bell summons them to a moment 
of prayer. Their work and their lives are glorified by 
a touch of divinity; their eyes catch a glimpse of light 
from another world and their ears a hint of musi 
from distant spheres. 


So it is that Christmas comes to our whole weary 
earth. From year’s end to year’s end we plan and 
work and suffer to achieve material ends, but once each 
year the bells of Christmas ring out and we cease 
from the strife of getting and spending “to hear the 
angels sing.” For one day at least it seems easy for 
almost the whole race to believe in the teachings of the 
Founder of Christmas. We forget our concern for to- 
morrow; we put aside our anxiety as to how we are to 
abe fed or wherewithal we are to be clothed, and we 
find by actual test that the greatest happiness is found 
in becoming as little children—free from all hatreds 
and jealousies of our fellow mortals and free from all 
anxieties for the morrow. “For of such is’ the king- 
dom of Heaven.” 


Here’s wishing for every member of every Progres- 
sive Farmer family, scattered in 400,000 homes all the 
way from historic Potomac to picturesque Rio Grande, 
the happiest of all Christmases! We wish we could 
see every little tot in every home as he opens his 
Christmas stocking. We wish we could see the light 
on the face of every father and mother as they watch 
the happiness of rosy-cheeked boys and girls. We 
wish we could see the smiles of every white-haired 
mother and father as they welcome home grown-up 
sons and daughters who have wandered off and now 
come back for Christmas to the old home nest and the 
happy memories of childhood. 


Although we cannot personally witness or share in 
this happiness in each Progressive Farmer home, we 
mu for every reader to feel that The Progres- 


se SAC 








sive Farmer does wish him happiness and that we 
would say in the language of Tiny Tim’s Christmas 
benediction: “God bless us everyone !” 
Seven Dollars Per Day To Go to School 
AREFULLY compiled statistics show that time 
C spent in high school is worth $7 per day in pre- 
paration for becoming a farmer. College train- 
ing is worth equally as much or more for each day 
spent at such work. Those in high school and college 
should remember that they are not preparing just for 
today, but for 20, 30 or 40 years duration. 


Many thousands of boys never go beyond the gram- 
mar school. These figures show how much they lose, 
even when figured only from the standpoint of dollars 
and cents. Only a small percentage go beyond high 
school. Education is more than preparing one to make 
more money, but when ,considered solely from this 
standpoint, it is a most excellent investment. There- 
fore The Progressive Farmer urges with all the em- 


phasis at its command that our young folks secure 
: the best possible education. If it is necessary, make 
any reasonable sacrifice to secure it, because it is bet- 
ter than many thousands of dollars in money, even 
when considered solely from the dollars and cents 
standpoint. 
Push the Lead Pencil Now 

OW that the crops are harvested, and winter is 
N with us, it is time to get’out.the lead pencil and 

do some figuring for next year, It is especially im- 
portant that the crops be so planned as to carry out a 
well defined system of crop rotation. If such a system 
is put into effect, then the soil .fertility may be in- 
creased each year. By continuously planting to one 
crop, whether cotton, corn or other crop, the soil fer- 
tility cannot be maintained and is almost certain to 
decrease. The system of rotation that is suitable in 
one section may not be best for another. Therefore 
carefully study farm papers and bulletins, and ask the 
county agent what is the best system of rotation for 
your section. 


The Missouri "Experiment Station tests show that 
where corn was grown continuously on a piece of soil, 
the average yield was 20.9 bushels. With a three year 
rotation, but without manure, the average yield was 
32.6 bushels. Where manuring was practiced in con- 
nection with the three year rotation, the average was 
43.3 bushels. Thus we see that by rotating the crops 
the yield was increased approximately 12 bushels per 
acre, and that by rotation and manuring at the same 
time, it was considerably more than doubled. 


Not only will the growing of cotton, corn or any 
other crop continuously on the same piece of ground 
cause it to become less productive, but it is far more 
liable to be damaged by soil washing. A proper sys- 
tem of crop rotation will include some of the grains, 
legume crops, etc., which add humus to the soil, mak- 
ing the soil more porous, and therefore less subject 
te damage from washing. 


Let us think about this and see that some well de- 
fined system of crop rotation is planned for a en- 
tire farm. If a piece of ground has been growing cot- 
ton for a number of years, plant it to something else 
next year, but don’t go at it in a haphazard way. Map 


out the entire farm, and plan a system of rotation for 
each field for a period of years. This will mean in- 
creased rather than decreased soil fertility. 
Transplanting Old Folks is Risky 

T’S hard to transplant an old tree. It is almost 
[ ceva hard to transplant old men and women who 

have lived long at one place or in one line of work. 
Moving to town has destroyed the happiness of many 
an old couple. They cannot get adjusted to a wholly 
new environment. They find it hard to make new 
friends. They have always worked hard and found 
interest in work; hence loafing quickly palls on them, 

It is better for the old folks of the farm to stay on 
the farm. When old people/cannot work as hard as 
they have worked, then they should be drawn to some 
lighter work which yet has responsibilities that will 
keep up their interest and enthusiasm. The old men 
can no longer clear land, dig stumps or ditches, nor 
can they follow a walking plow regularly. But there 
are_so many things that they can do—even to driving 
the sulky plow, riding cultivator, and other improved 
implements. They can do well the work of garden, 
orchard and vineyard, Some of the happiest old men 
in the country are some who have mastered the fine 
art of gardening Old people may have a talent for 
keeping bees. Why not double the number of hens 
and put Grandmother in charge of them? Why not 
turn the hogs over to Grandfather and buy one or 
two purebred sows; or start a flock of sheep—his 


sheep? There is something that old folks can do and 
will do if permitted—something suited to their sttength 


The Progressive Farj 


and interests, something that will bring contentr 
and health and increase their days and happiness. ~ 








It is better to find farm work suited to the old” 


folks rather than try to transplant them. 




























have made the South what it is today. 


G 


and hewed out the homes and farms for themselves 
= children, and their children’s~ children? 
help but love these good old people, 


with daily tasks around the house and barn lot? 


7 22 


We have in mind a grand old couple, Uncle John” 
and Aunt Mary, their hosts of friends like to call] 
‘them. These fine old folks are representative of those” 
courageous hearts who took the country in its raw: 
state and built up for themselves an independent little 7 
empire of eighty or a hundred and twenty acres of @& 


land. There in the midst of hardships almost un- 


known today, the usual farm family was reared and © 
brought to maturity under the wholesome influence of 7 
When the last of their owa J 
children had married and moved away a little home- @ 


the little country church. 


less girl was adopted to share their love and affection, 


Today Uncle John_with snow-white hair and beard © 4 


and Aunt Mary with hair of iron-gray are on the same 
little farm they cut out of the woods years ago. In 
stead of quitting as the years wore on and going to 
live with some of the children, Uncle John and Aunt 
Mary “carried on.” Uncle John is proud of his pigs 
that he himself cares for, and proud of the crops the 
tenants produce under his direction. Aunt Mary is 
proud of her chickens that she looks after, proud of 
the house she keeps, but the true expression of her 
kindly soul is found in the myriads of beautiful flow- 
ers that surround the house and cover the porches, 


front and back. 
+ =~ + 


That Uncle John and Aunt Mary are happy in their 
declining years goes without saying. They are busy. 
They are dependent on no one. They have their daily 
tasks, 
have long been accustomed and which they love as a 
part of themselves. They haven’t made the mistake of 
giving everything to their children nor of turning the 
management of the farm and household over to them, 
They still hold the reins. They are doing things pro- 
ductive. Theye are surrounding themselves with the 
things that to them are beautiful; pigs that get fat 
and keep fat, chickens that lay and keep laying, flow- 
sort in bloom from one season to the 


- eA 


Their greatest happiness, however, comes from that 
love and devotion to each other, that love and devo- 
tion that grows from having met life’s battles to- 
gether. The path has not been an easy one, the path 
of no pioneer family has been. Together they have 
shared the vicissitudes of fortune. In their old age 
they are sharing the fruits of the wisdom of keeping 
their property in their own hands, keeping the reins of 
active management, and keeping themselves busily 


employed. 
¢ = ¢ 


This grand old couple is but one of many, Without 
their having been here what would our Southland be 
today? Without their being here with us with their 
splendid example and their wonderful influence what 
would we be today? What we owe them cannot be €s- 
timated in things material. May we venture to suggest 
they are worthy of our best attention and our most 
kindly interest in their welfare and their opinions 
Always have a cheerful greeting for the old folks of 
your acquaintance. Go to see them. Talk to them at 
every opportunity. It will do them good but it will do 
you most good. There is so much to be learned from 
their store of experience. They are not so old-fogy- 
ish as the young up-starts would have you believe 
Their judgment has merely been seasoned with the 
essence of time and therefore is worth all the more 
God bless the old folks. Let’s 
to have them with us always. 


ers of some 
next, 


Yours for proper respect to those grand old folks % 





who have done so much for us. 


OD bless the old folks, those fine old people what 
Who 
can help but love the fearless spirit of those 
who pioneered in the wilderness of this promised land > 


Who 
who with | 
the greatest work done, continue to busy themselves » 







They live in the surroundings to which they” 


do everything we cal | 
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x9 N 1855 I was five years old, and my earliest memor- 
"E ies are of happiness and pleasure—seeing our family 
Sand the whole neighborhood fixing for the big as- 

WOREe sociation at the neighboring church. The men went 
who Nand built wooden “tents” while the women at home 
Nho - Sgooked pound cakes on the fireplace; we had no cook 


hose a stoves in those days. 


land / When the day came, all of us children went in the 
ves;  four- horse wagon; my father, mother, and two oldest 
Vho 9am sisters went in the carriage; and when we got there it 
with “Ne seemed like there were hundreds of little houses ev- 







‘erywhere. It was not long: until the whole place was 
Sgovered with people, and oh, the happy meetings of 
"friends and kinsfolk, hugging, crying, and laughing! 


].—Church Meétings, Corn Shuckings, 


Ives | 


ohn” 














call. 
ose School Openings 
tle ae HEY had church conference in the house and 
of cae UT vrcachine under a-brush arbor, the people being 
un-- called ‘together at 10 o’clock by someone blowing 
and atrumpet. Soon church and tents would be crowded 
of | with people as thick as bees. At night there would be 
ywn le preaching at the church and at tent. And they had 
me- | shouting in those days—old and young, white and 
ion. » black, shouting. They could not keep from it, for they 
' were all happy and they had soul-stirring preachers. 
3 Monday the parting came. Then all went home happy 
ard 9H and ready for work, for everybody worked in those 
ume “38 days. The girls spyn and wove and sewed while the 
In. men made and gathered the crops. 
bs: Late in each fall would come one of the happy events 
. of the year, the corn shucking. The corn would be 
is gathered and put in a long pile, the invitations given, 
the and just about dark you would hear the darkies start 
ee ©® from all quarters, singing corn songs, “Round the 
a ® Corn, Sallie”: 
we g “Away over the river where I was born, 
We made beans and hom’ny corn, 
ms. ' They would carry all parts, and how they would 
> shuck corn! There was a leader who would get a big 
@ ear of corn and walk on top of the pile and sing and 
eir 9 “call the sheep” and all the rest would answer. Now 
Sy. that singing was pretty! When through shucking they 
ily ‘would take the man of the house and put him in a 
ey ‘chair, take him into the house, and sit him down and 
3 a comb his hair, and sing all the time. ~Later all would 
* | eat supper and go home, singing as they went. 
the 
m, ° . 
- § J—Merry Old Fimes Christmas Days 
- 3 HRISTMAS in those dear oid days? Well, I 
tm C don’t think there has ever been so much happi- 
v oe ness with white and black. What made us chil- 
he "@ dren so happy was not looking for Santa Claus, but 
‘@ looking for a néw dress and new shoes. The shoe- 
maker would come about two weeks before Christmas. 
at > He would take the measure of our feet (how well I 
o- @ femember that I was afraid he would cut off my toes!) 
o- @ and those would be our first shoes for the winter and 
th » we would not put them on till Christmas morning. 
ve Fveryone was expecting a big time at Christmas and 
ge » everyone was busy getting ready. On Christmas Eve, 
ng » Negroes would pass in droves; they had been hired out 
of / to work in turpentine forests farther South and now 
ly were on the way home to take Christmas. They were 
s0 happy, singing and blowing bugles. It seemed as if 
they could not walk fast enough. All day long you 
», could hear singing and the axes cutting wood and pil- 
ut © ing it high; one especially big stick was always cut to 
be - be put on Christmas morning. The darkies would be- 
ir » gin at dark to pat, dance, and sing. One of their songs 
at was: 
- i “Christmas is comin’, it’s most here, 
st And every p-or Negro wants his share.” 
st | Everybody was up before day Christmas, shooting 
- | big guns, and you could hear.my grandfather’s old 
of | Negroes coming singing and hollering. Father always 
at » ave them a dram apiece Christmas morning, and oh! 
lo such bowing and scraping, patting and dancing, as 
mn © they would do all over the yard! 
P » I had two grown brothers and two grown sisters 
: "and they were lively and full of fun. Company would 
sy Pesin to come in on Christmas Eve and very often 
: i¢ house would be full. But in*those good old days 
th was all right, for “the more the merrier.” - After 
‘Supper they would all go into the parlor. The boys 





/Would get partners and march around, singing some 
Play song. My father would run in and get him a 
Partner and march around with them. The old folks 
Were just as lively and full of fun, and did love to see 
young folks enjoy themselves. There was not any 
A Bocas ar agtomdaere fast get- 












INCE this is the Christmas issue of The 
Progressive Farmer and also an “Old Folks 
Special,” I am going to get right up out of 
my chair and give my seat to a lady. And cer- 
tainly no one will blame me for doing so when 
they learn that I am giving 
my chair to a very dear old 
lady, a sister of my father’s, 
and she is going to tell us 
something about the Christ- 
mases she knew in the Old 
South, sixty years ago and 
more, on my grandfather's 
farm. 
And not only will she 





tell 


CLARENCE POE 


of the Christmases then, but 
of the daily life on this typical Southern 
farm in the late 50's, then of the threat- 


ening war clouds, and then, of the days when her 
“second oldest brother” (who was my father) 
and her youngest brother went away with thou- 
sands of others to follow Lee and Jackson and 
“the stars and bars.’ And finally of the days 
when peace came again and the boys in gray with 
dauntless daring and unembittered souls took up 
the task of rebuilding their wasted layd. 

If ever any of us have been tempted these last 
five years to lose courage and the nerve to “carry 
on,” let us think for a moment of what these 
brave men and women, ancestors of ‘ours, suffered 
and endured without losing heart or the will to 
pluck victory out of defeat. 

CLARENCE POE. 











“steal partners,” etc. 


One was: 


about plays, “Scotch ramble,” 
The play songs were very pretty. 
“We are marching on to old Quebec, 
The drums and fife a-beating, 
The Americans they are gaining the day 
And the British are retreating.” 

When they were tired they would have sitting plays 
—thimble, Btind Bob, wiggle Simon. There were 
quiltings and candy pullings to go to all Christmas 
week. The girls were all good horseback riders and 
they would spend the day raging and riding, the old 
folks at home receiving, company, and going from 
house to house frolicking and having a big time. 


Ill_—Young Folks Married Early 


HERE was good farming in our country then, 

too. Everybody made plenty and enjoyed it and 
shared it with others. A boy would usually stay at 
home and work with his father till he was twenty-one. 
Then he was given a horse, bridle, and saddle. If he 
was smart, he would go to work, and work and save 
till he was, say, twenty-five years old, and then he 
would get him a buggy and a wife. If the father was 





A CHRISTMAS POEM: “O, LITTLE 
TOWN OF BETHLEHEM” 


NE of the most beautiful Christmas 

poems ever written is “O Little Town 

of Bethlehem,” by the late Bishop Phil- 
lips Brooks: 


O little town of Bethlehem, 
How still we see thee lie! 
Above thy deep and dreamles# sleep 
The silent stars go by 
Yet in thy darkness shineth 
The everlasting Light; { 
The hopes and fears of all the years 
re met in thee tonight. 


For Christ is born of Mary, 
And gathered all above, 

While mortals sleep, the angels keep 
Their watch of wond’ring love. 

O morning stars together 
Proclaim the holy birth! 

And praises sing to God the King 
And peace to men on earth, 


How silently, how silently, 
The wondrous gift is giv’n! 
So God imparts to human hearts 
The blessings of His heav’n. 
No ear may hear His coming, 
But in this world of sin, 
Where meek souls will receive Him still, 
The dear Christ enters in. 


O holy child of Bethlehem! 
Descend to us, we pray; 
Cast out our sin, and enter in; 
Be born in us today. 
We hear the Christinas angels 
The great glad tidings tell; 
O come to us, abide with us, 
Our Lord Emmanuel. 
—Phillips Brooks. 
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yor Times in the South: 1855- 1865 


Memories of Ten Wonderful Years—By MRS. ALICE E. BROWN 


able, he would give his son a piece of land. The 
young man would go to cutting logs and splitting 
boards. Then he would get everything right where 
his house was to be and invite the neighbors to a house 
raising. His house would be up and covered by night. 
In two or three weeks’ time he was ready to take his 
bride home, I can tell you now, just such homes as 
those’ helped to furnish the grit and nerve that so 
many men and women have and with which they are 
doing so much to build up the dear old South today. 


The old folks encouraged the young folks to marry 
young, and most of the girls married before twenty. 
Then, too, when a girl was fixing to marry, it did 
not take her six months to make her trousseau. She 
would invite her girl friends to help her sew, and in 
two or three weeks there would be lots of beautiful 
things and they were well made. Of course there was 
a big wedding and “infair” and lots of good things 
to eat. 


IV.—The Comet and the Gathering War 
Clouds 


N 1858 a large comet was seen in the sky. It shone 
[= night long and it was almost as bright as day. 

The old people would look at it with sad faces. One 
old lady whose father had been a captain during the 
Revolutionary War said that a comet appeared just 
before that war, so many people believed another war 
was coming. Just about’ that time John Brown went 
to Harper’s Ferry and stirred up the Negroes, trying 
to get them to rise up and fight for their freedom. The 
Negroes about home looked sad; did not have much 
to say. It seemed like they were looking for some- 
thing and did not know what. The white folks were 
very much excited. Men and women were seen hud- 
died up together talking in low tones. Some white 
families slept in barns while other families would 
meet together at one place each night. They sent out 
“patrollers.” They would start at eight o’clock and 
go to each Negro house and every Negro found at 
large without a pass was whipped and sent home. 

My father took a newspaper called The Spirit of the 
‘Age. When he got his paper and saw that John 
Brown was hung, all rejoiced and things quieted down 
somewhat. But still the prospect of war was all the 
talk and everybody was excited over the presidential 
election. The stage from Pittsboro would pass our 
house loaded with men. One night as they passed 
they had a band of music playipg stirring airs. The 
great excitement had started and when war was de- 
clared the men were mustered in and put to drilling 


“(Concluded on page 15, column 1) 
A Book to Get This Week 


E ARE again going to suggest that nobody 
W ought to let Christmas week go by without 

reading or re-reading Dickens’ “A Christmas 
Carol”—just as no family should go to bed next Mon- 
day night without having first read the first and 
second chapters of Luke. 


A Thought for the Week 


I: CAME a fiddler with a music-book, and went up 








to the lofty desk, and made an orchestra of it, and 

tuned like fifty stomach-aches. 
Fezziwig, one vast substantial smile. 
three Miss Fezziwigs, beaming and lovable. In came 
the six young followers whose hearts, they broke. In 
came all the young men and women’ employed in the 
business. In came the housemaid, with her cousin, the 
baker. In came the cook, with her brother’s particu- 
lar friend, the milkman. In came the boy from over 
the way, who was suspected of not having board 
enough from his master; trying to hide himself be- 
hind the girl from next door but one, who was proved 
to have had her ears pulled by her mistress. In they 
all came, one after another; some shyly, some boldly, 
some gracefully, some awkwardly, some pushing, some 
pulling; in they all came, anyhow and everyhow. 
Away they all went, twenty couples at once, hands half 
round and back again the other way; down the middle 
and up again; round and round in various stages of 
affectionate grouping; old top couple always  aaagye | 
up in the wrong place; new top couple starting o 
again, as soon as they got there; all top couples at last, 
and not a bottom one to help them. When this result 
was brought about, old Fezziwig, clapping his hands to 
stop the dance, cried out, “Well done!” and the fiddler 
plunged: his hot face into a pot of porter, especially 
provided for the purpose. Bu t scorning rest upon 
his reappearance, he instantly began again, though 
there were no dancers yet, as if the other fiddler had 
been’ carried home, exhausted, on a shutter; and he a 
bran-new man resolved to beat him out of sight, or 
perish—From the description of Mrs. Fezziwig’s 
Christmas party in “A Christmas Carol,’ by Charles 
Dickens. ; 


In came Mrs. 
In came the 
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What Our Old Folks Are Doing 


This Happy Couple Are 
Friends of All the Children 


($10 Prize Letter) 


E ARE getting old, will soon be 80 

years old, but we are living happy 
all alone. We have a little home, raise 
chickens, berries, and have a garden. We 
kept a cow until last spring. We couldn't 
milk any longer so we sold her. All of 
the above was what we sold for our lit- 
tle income. We have always economized 
and now we have a little bank account, 
enough to take care of us. 

I had to, give up the ministry on ac- 
count of heart trouble; still, I fill all calls 
on funeral occasions. I visit our» hos- 
pitals and all the schools. We have near- 
ly 1,300 students in our schools and they 
are all my very best friends. We live 
just one mile out from Paris. The little 
children, the young folks, the middle- 
aged, and the old folks all visit us. They 
bring and send us tokens of kindness, more 
especially if we should get sick. We had 











EAS a 


CRIPPLED BUT STILL ABLE TO CARE 
FOR THE KIDDIES 
J. T. Harrell, of Robertsdale, Ala., shown 
here with his granddaughter and _ great- 
granddaughter, has been a cripple for over 
thirty years. He got his legs broken and his 
back broken in three places in an accident. 





some little girls to spend the day with 
us yesterday. 

We go to bed early, get up early, and 
for our age we keep very well. I help 
my wife clean up the house, make up the 
bed, sweep the room, feed the chickens, 
bring in water and wood, and do every- 
thing outside. 

We have a comfortable little home. 
Our children are all married and living 
in their own homes. Our baby girl lives 
near us; she furnishes us with milk and 
butter. The other children are from 
Oklahoma to Florida, so we are some- 
what scattered, but we keep in touch 
with each other and visit. We think the 
good Lord has dealt very kindly with 
us. 

Yes, I served as a soldier under Gen. 
Forrest, Company B., Second Kentucky 
Cavalry ; was captured at Mission Ridge, 
kept two winters in Rock Island, re- 
leased May 26, 1865. 

P. P. PULLEN AND WIFE. 


Grandmother Sews 


SHALL write about an old lady who 

is over 70 years young. She is never 
satisfied unless she is doing something. 
She is a cripple, so she cannot get about 
very well. She sews a lot, pieces quilts 
or anything she can do sitting down. If 
she hasn’t any sewing to do she likes to 
read. She always reads The Progres- 
sive Farmer and other farm papers be- 
cause she used to live on a farm and she 
likes to know what is going on on the 
farms of today. 

If any of the neighbors come in they 
always say, “Well, Grandma, still sew- 
“ng or reading,” whichever she may be 


doing, and she always says, “Yes.” If she 
can keep busy it keeps her from worry- 
ing about her condition. She has been 
a cripple for over 20 years. 

She has a daughter living on a farm 
and she likes to go stay with her during 
the winter months. The first pretty 
day after she gets there she wants to 
get out and look at the hogs, chickens, 
cows, and other stock. She likes to be 
there when they kill hogs, she _helps 
with anything she can. DOLLIE, 

Morgan County, Ala. 


She Raises Flowers 


HAVE devoted the most of my time 

this spring and summer on flowers, I 
have raised several different kinds this 
year. I am going to give the name of 
some of the best: Geraniums, pink and 
red begonias, several kinds sultanas. 
My Christmas cactus is in full bud now 
and will be in bloom for Christmas. 

My ferns are extra good. My flow- 
ers are all young but they are extra fine. 
I hope I will have good luck keeping my 
flowers, this winter. Next spring I want 
to try harder to raise more. “This is the 
most of my work, and I like it and en- 


joy it. MRS. F, C. COOK. 
Hancock County, Ga. 


A Lady, 65, Gets Pleasure and 
Profit on the Farm 


FTER getting so much real enjoy- 
ment, yes good, out of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer in the past, why not 
each of us give our mite to make the 
special number for the old folks enter- 
taining and instructive? It was really kind 
and thoughtful in the editors, giving the 
last number before Christmas~to the 
old folks, for the young people at this 
time are so happy and gay, I believe we 
will appreciate it to a greater exent. 
We find time these long winter nights 
to read, write, and I do lots of fancy 


work, especially in colored embroid- 
ery such as pillow tops, bags, pin 
cushions, whisk-broom holders, center- 


pieces, dresser covers, caps, bed spreads 
and shams, I have made three sets sell- 
ing for $5 a set in pink roses and green 
leaves. 

I love to do fancy work at odd times 
and every fall it brings me from $12 
to $40. I must tell how much I have 
enjoyed peddling. Now some. will open 
their eyes and wonder how I could get 

















HARD WORKERS AT SEVENTY-FIVE 

Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Miller, Mender, Ga., 
although both are seventy-five “years old, 
work 20 acres of land, do the housework and 
other things connected with a farm. 
enjoyment out of peddling. Well, it was 
something entirely new to me, but rather 
than to see so many things waste and 
decay I wanted to try success in 
peddling. So with a good old gentle 
mule and buggy filled with delightful 
peaches, eggs, tomatoes, apples, grapes, 
muscadines, etc. I 
would go to a mining town four miles 
away and find a ready sale making $4 
At 12:00 o'clock I. would get 


my 


white peas, beets, 


and. $5. 


°” “MOTHERING” 





back and enjoy my dinner, feeling the 
ride in the open had been very refresh- 
ing, besides forming some very pleasant 
acquaintances. 

I must mention how much pleasure I 
get from my flowers. I enjoy gathering 
flowers for vases from yard, woods, and 
field and always try to have something 
bright and cheery in the house, if only 
some longleaf pine and some bright ar- 
tificial flowers. 

I am going -to try to have only pure- 
bred chickens; I have -some beautiful 
young pullets and cockerels, a setting of 
eggs sent me from Georgia. 

Now do’you think much more pleasure 
could be found in a big city, with all its 
whirl and noise? MRS. R. W. B. 

Walker County, Ala. 


Likes Farm Life 


AM 80 years old now, will be 81 in 


July, but can still read and write 





bind 


eg 











CHILDREN HAS BEEN 
HER JOB 


Mrs, S. A. Stancel, of Echola, Ala., known 
for miles around as “Aunt Shadie,” is a 
favorite with the children, 
without glasses. J can hardly wait, ev- 
ery Saturday for the mail to bring The 
Progressive Farmer. 

I live with my daughter, and I help 
her keep house, such as making the beds, 
washing dishes, and sweeping. I also 
tend to the poultry, keeping them plenty 
of feed and fresh water. I love to see 
flowers growing and blooming. I am 
seldom sick, keep going all the time. 1 
like farm life for I have lived on the 
farm most all my life. 

I am a dear lover of The Progressive 
Farmer, don’t think I will ever be with- 
out it any more. MRS. S. W. 

Lamar County, Ga. 


A Busy Old Couple, This 


HAVE in mind an ideal couple, who 

celebrated their 42nd wedding anni- 
versary November 5. During these 42 
years they have worked and provided 
for a large family, shared joys and sor- 
rows alike, for in everything they have 
been partners. Now as old age 
on they are comfortably fixed, but are 
not “retired” farmers, for they see pleas- 
ure and profit in work. 


comes 


This couple lives on the homestead 
that has been in the family since the 


Civil War. The land which- this man 
helped to clear when a mere boy, makes 
splendid crops, which goes to prove 
lands can be kept built up. This man 


has always been a great reader. 

The mother keeps her own house, 
cooks, sews, makes quilts, tats, crochets, 
and cans fruit and vegetables for their 
table. 

They milk four cows twice daily, sell 
milk and butter and: cannot supply. the 








demand, due to such) splendid productgy 
In September, I visited this home jugg’ 
at the time when most of our gardeng@ 


were dried or grown up, and these people 
were selling beans, cabbage, 
and mustard. 
ways found when friends and their chile 


dren and families gather in, with an og @ 


casional family -reunion for good meage 
ure. 


They like to visit and get out to see 


how other people are progressing; they 


nature. 


MRS. M. W. G 


are great lovers of 


Plcids Truck Coie News 


IG Fall Bean Aeage—The fall bean 


crop at Center Hill, in Sumter Coun. 4 


ty, amounted to approxima‘cly 100,000 
hampers this year.’ The heaviest ships 
ments went forward around December 
10. The acreage was approximately 
1,700 as compared to a little over 800 
last year. 

Increased, — Only 


( abbage Acreage 


The Progressive Farmers 


iL. 
o 


tomatoes, | 
A bounteous supply is ale | 




























Aa 


about 2,000 acres of early cabbage wag = 


grown in Florida last season. It is estis 
mated that the crop will amount to 6,000 
this year. Polk County, one of the larg 
est producers of this crop, has increased 
its acreage only slightly, but in other ime 
portant cabbage growing the 
crop has been more than doubled. It ig 
well advanced, and the movement during 
January and February is expected to be 
quite heavy. 

Good Pepper Crop—There was a cone 
siderable increase in fall peppers in Man- 
atee and Orange counties. The acreage 
in Manatee was 225 this vear, as coms 
pared to 100 last year, and in Orange, it 
was 400, as compared to 75, Heavy ship- 
ments took place November 20 to early 
December. The crop was good anda 
very high proportion of the peppers 
graded fancy. 

Citrus Fruits Extensively Advertised, 
—The Florida Citrus Exchange has in- 
creased its advertising appropriation for 
the season by $100,000. The assessment 
was not increased, as the _ additional 
amount will result from the heavier vol- 
ume of fruit that will be marketed by 
the exchange. Florida has one of the 
biggest crops of citrus fruits in its hise 
tory, hence the increased advertising aps 
prepriation. The amount of citrus fruit 
to be sold in the United States this year, 
from Florida, California; and the West 
Indies, will amount to approximately 
125,000 cars, or, 30,000 more tham 
last season. 
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Why The Progressive Farmer 
“Stops When Out” 


HE Farmer is a “stop 

when out” paper because we believe 
it is the only business basis for a news- 
paper and the only fair basis for sub- 
scribers. 


Progressive 


It is not right to keep on sending @ 
paper to a man when he hasn’t ordered 
it, pile up a bill against him, and then 
dun him for it, and we are not going to 
do it. “You can’t owe The Progressive 
Farmer for a subscription.” If you like 
The Progressive Farmer™ and like for 
it to keep visiting you, invite us with @ 
renewal. We are not going where wé 
are not asked. As. Tom Watson of 
Georgia once said in his paper: 

“When a man rides out his ticket, he 
gets off the cars. So when an editor 
rides out the ticket the subscriber gives 
him, he ought to get off. When we weaf 
out oum welcome, as we assume we have 
done when a subscriber fails to renew, 
we grab our hat and leave. We're not 
come-to-stay visitors that you get tired 


of, and wish to the Lord would go. .No 
siree! We respect you and ourselves, 
too, too much for that. If you dont 





renew, we take that as a polite hint 0) 





vamoose the ‘ranch.” 
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Locked up With Crop Reporting Board 


Watching the Government Fellows Make up a Cotton Estimate 
By W. C. LASSETTER 


OR the first time in his life the man- 

aging editor of The Progressive 

Farmer has been locked up with- 
out the privilege of being, released at 
any time he wanted, and without the 
privilege of com- 
municating with 
friends on the out- 
side by telegraph, 
telephone, radio, 
written message, 
sign, signal, wave 
of the hand, wink 
of the eye, or in any 
other manner. This 
unusual experience 
involved being locked 
up from 7:30 in the morning until 2 
o'clock in the afternoon with all the in- 
violate restrictions mentioned above. 
The Crop Reporting Board of the United 
States Government did the trick on De- 
cember 12, the day the final government 
estimate of the cotton crop for 1923 
was made up and announced. 





MR. LASSETTEB 


It all came about through curiosity. 
For years The Progressive Farmer has 
known the general way in which the 
government estimates of crop produc- 
tion are arrived at. But the board meet- 
ings were so closely guarded that no 
one on the outside had the opportunity 
to get first hand personal knowledge of 
just how the work of the board was 
done. Imagine our surprise therefore 
at getting an invitation to visit the 
board at its meeting of December 12, 
when the final estimate of the cotton 
crop was to be made, to sit through the 


session as an observer with the right to 
ask questions, but without the right to 
open our mouth in the way of argu- 
ment. 

Of course we accepted and that’s 
where we got locked up. Under instruc- 
tions we presented ourselves at the desig- 
nated place at 7:30 a. m. At the door 
United States 


we were blocked by a 
marshal. Upon being vouched for by 
Mr. W. A. Schoenfeld, chairman of the 


board, we were admitted and the big 
iron door closed behind us and the bolt 
of the lock slipped into place. Then it 
dawfied on us that we were in for near- 
ly seven hours and that there was no 
hope for escape. 

Indeed there was no chance for es- 
cape. Every door leading into the little 
group of rooms was locked, We tried 
them. The windows were locked and 
even the shades were drawn and fas- 
tened with government seals. A man’s 
wife in her worst rage couldn’t get to 
him in that place. And so long as a man 
is in there his wife need have no fear 
that he will flirt with girls on the out- 
side. We didn’t try that particular stunt 
but we are sure there wasn’t a chance. 
As for getting a message or a tip on 
results to a friend or confederate on the 
outside, there wasn’t a ghost of a show 
The telephone was disconnected. Even 
the buzzer wires were cut. If you waved 
your hand it couldn't be seen. If you 
slipped a note under the door there was 
a marshal there to get the note and you 


too. As smart as the members of the 
Crop Reporting Board are, there is not 
even if he dishonest, 


one who, were 


could get a tip to a friend outside. 


Thus we were locked up. From 
the vaults were brorght forth the 
tabulated reports from more than 


40,000 special reporters. About 90 per 
cent of these reports came from farm- 
ers. These reports were so managed 
that the clerks doing the adding, sub- 
tracting, multiplying, or dividing, had no 
way of knowing in what way the figures 
applicd. Not one had opportunity to 
put two and two together as a basis for 
hazarding a guess. As tabulations were 
made, all papers were put in envelopes 
and sealed, to be opened only by the 
3oard in regular session. These envel- 
opes were identified by key numbers, the 
explanations for which were inclosed in 
separate sealed envelopes bearing only 
the key number on the outside. It was 
a member of the Board who opened 
those envelopes and put the identifying 
marks on the big sheets of figures. 

In due time the estimate of the crop 
was arrived at. The Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, H. M. Gore, signed 
the report, thus making it the official 
estimate of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the cotton crop 
of 1923. In next week's issue of The 
Progressive Farmer we shall tell how 
the final estimate was arrived at. We 
will finish this report to our readers by 
saying that since 2 p. m. today, Decem- 


ber 12, the day this is written, we have 
been free to go and come as we pleased. 
This was not true for nearly seven hours 
preceding the 2 o'clock announcement 
of the Crop Reporting Board. 

Following is the official estimate for 
the cotton crop of 1923 as announced: 
Reporting Board of the 
Department of Agricul- 
from the reports of its 
correspondents and field statisticians and 
from the present advancement of pick- 
ing and ginning, considered in connec- 
tion with actual ginnings to December 1, 
that the total production of cotton in 
the United States for the season 1923- 
1924 will amount to 4,821,333,000 pounds, 
(not including linters) equivalent to 
10,081,000 bales of 500 pounds gross weight 
(478 3-10 pounds lint and 21 7-10 pounds 
bagging and ties, estimated per 500 
pounds gross weight bale). 

“Details of acreage harvested and 
abandoned and of yields per acre by 
states will be shown in connection with 
the general crop report of December 17, 


“The Crop 
United States 
ture estimates, 


“The estimated production by states 
follows: 

AMMNMER ois eaay cda vas 6banetn 50,000 
North Carolina. ..ccccesvcccs 1,020,000 
South Carolina... .......cc0ee6 795,000 
ee ER ore 590,000 
Florida 12,000 
ee QEOIO rer rer 600,000 
Mississippi ....... 615,000 
Louisiana ¢ 


Texas eerererees 
Arkansas 
Fa 
Tennessee 
Missouri 





Oklahoma 
California 
pS Rt ey ee 83,000 
Ge LR. : Gn oy i od 840 Rtnbes 37,000" 


Farm Bureau Considers Many Things 


Balanced Program Finally Adopted After Stormy Session at Chicago 
By MARELLA ADAMS 


HE fifth annual convention of the 

American Farm Bureau Federation, 

held at Chicago December 10-12, 
1923, ended with the conservative group 
completely in the saddle. It ended also 
with the problem of compromise, of 
harmony on some common with 
the so-called radical group, entirely un- 
solved. 


basis 


The background of the meeting was 
important. For a year a sharp division 
of opinion had existed in the executive 
committee as to lines of work of the or- 
ganization. One group believed -that 
the executive officials of the organiza- 
tion, particularly Secretary Coverdale, 
were not carrying out the mandate of 
the previous annual meeting with re- 
spect to codperative marketing. This 
group believed the promotion of codp- 
erative marketing should be the major 
activity and that ample funds should be 
placed at the disposal of the marketing 
department to carry on its work. The 
other group backed up the executive of- 
ficials in their program stressing edu- 
cational and social as well as: economic 
activities, and in the latter included 
transportation, credit, and legislative ac- 
tivities as well as codperative marketing. 


The situation came to a head in the 
final meeting of the old executive com- 
mittee held on Saturday prior to the 
opening of the convention proper, when 
the resignation of Secretary Coverdale 
was accepted on the same day, at a con- 
ference on codperative marketing called 
by Walton Peteet. In the course of a 
discussion of the year’s activities, Mr. 
Peteet made remarks to the effect that 
the officials of the American Farm Bu- 


reau were unfriendly to codperative 
marketing. From that time the tide 


turned. The balanced program group 


_ got their story before the delegates even 





other 
Farm 


the counter charge that the 
faction wished to make the 
Bureau merely a service station for the 
cooperatives. 

President Bradfute’s opening address, 
in which he called for an end to mud- 
slinging and referred to the dispute 
over codperative marketing, saying that 
the difference of opinion was not so 
much as to how as to who should 
reap the glory and pecuniary profits, re- 
ceived’a great ovation. 

The program was largely made up of 
set speeches, with some time devoted to 
hearing the reports of the various de- 
partments rather than to a discussion, 
by the delegates of the work for the 
coming year. But it afforded numerous 
dramatic moments and opportunities to 
test the prevalent sentiment among the” 
delegates. One of these came when 
former Secretary Coverdale presented a 
report compiled from the records of the 
organization showing that the states 
in which codperative marketing _ had 
been stressed as the chief activity had 
not maintained their membership, at 
least so far as paying dues to the Ameri- 
can Earm Bureau was concerned, as 
well as those states in which the bal- 
anced program had been followed. Mr. 
Coverdale also was given a great 6va- 
tion by the delegates. 

The climax came on the last day of 
the session when Mr. Bradfute was re- 
elected president by unanimous vote. J. 
F. Reed, of Minnesota, was elected vice- 
president. The executive committee con- 
sisted of A. C. Hardison, California: 
Frank Evans,.Utah; Charles E. Gibson, 
Jr., Colorado; Ralph Snyder, Kansas: 
S. H. Thompson, Illinois; C. E. Hearst, 
Towa; Frank M., Smith, New York; 
George M. Putnam, New Hampshire; 


S. McLean Buckingham, Connecticut; E. 
P. Cahill, Maryland; W. D. Farris, 
Texas; Edward O'Neal, Alabama. 

Mr. Coverdale was re-elected secre- 
tary-treasurer and director of the Farm 
Bureau. 

Following the election, the resolutions 
committee presented its report... Among 
other things, the report declared opposi- 
tion to price fixing, favored a truth in 
fabric bill, adequate appropriations for 
highway construction, the Henry Ford 
Muscle Shoals offer, the electrification 
of class A railways, an amendment to 
the Intermediate Credits Act, changing 
the intermediate loan period from six to 
four mofths, limiting rediscounts on 
loans under the Federal Reserve Act to 
2 per cent above the basic Federal re- 
serve rate; favored a merchant marine 
without subsidy, adequate tariff on agri- 
cultural products, limitation of immi- 
gration; opposed the general sales tax 
and the issuing of tax-free securities and 
reduction of income taxes, reaffirmed 
the endorsement of codperative market- 
ing, but outlined no program of proced- 
ure along that line, urged organization 
as the major activity of the American 
Farm Bureau for the coming year, and 
defined the relations to be maintained 
toward the codperative marketing or- 
ganization. 

A final resolution submitted by the 
resolutions committee without recom- 
mendation provided for endorsement of 
the National Wheat Growers’ Advisory 
Committee, headed by F. O. Lowden, 
former governor of Illinois. This reso- 
lution brought to a head the differences 
of opinion among the delegates and was 
finally referred to the new executive 
committee with power to act. Since this 






“as director 


bers of the conservative group, this was 
considered equivalent to pigeon holing 
the resolution. The National Wheat 
Growers’ Advisory Committee was not 
started under Farm Bureau auspices. 
Although Mr. Peteet was a member of 
the committee, there was more or less 
feeling expressed that the Farm Bureau 
had been slighted in the calling of the 
meeting at which the committee was 
formed, Furthermore, the committee is 
dominated by the Sapiro-Peteet group 
and their associates. 


Immediately at the conclusion of the 
vote referring the resolution to the exe- 
cutive committee, another of the dra- 
matic events occurred when Mr. Peteet 
jumped to his feet and accepting the 
votes as a declaration of the convention 
that his codperative marketing program 
of the past ten months had not been in 
harmony with their desires, resigned 
of the marketing depart- 
ment. 


The report of the steering commit- 
tee as to the program for the Farm 
Bureau for 1924, which provided for 
a reduced budget and discontinuation 
of some of the present activities, was 
referred to the executive committee 
with power to act. 


Illinois and Indiana were closely as- 
sociated with the Peteet-Sapiro group 
throughout the convention, and it is still 
uncertain as to how the disagreement 
will be ironed out by them or if it will 
develop into a division of the organiza- 
tion. Ohio’and Iowa .were leaders in the 
conservative group. 





THs next best thing to getting all the 
machinery under cover is to see that 
all metal parts are well covered with 
grease, and all wooden 
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(Continued from page 3, column 3) 


that. Since the first day I saw you I’ve 
never looked at another girl. Books can 
say what they like; there are people like 
that, and I'm one of them,” 

There was a touch of dogged pathos 
in his voice. He was that sort, and-Sid- 
ney knew it. Fidelity and tenderness— 
those would be hers if she married him. 
He would always be there when she 
wanted him, looking at her with loving 
eyes, a trifle wistful sometimes because 
of his lack of those very qualities he so 
admired in her—her wit, her resource- 
fulness, her humor. But he would be 
there, not strong, perhaps, but always 
loyal. 

“T thought, perhaps,” said Joe, grow- 
ing red and white, and talking to the 
hat, “that some day, when we’re older, 
you—you might be willing to marry me, 
Sid, I’d be awfully good to you.” 


It hurt her to say no. Indeed, she 
could not bring herself to say it. In all 
her short life she had never willfully in- 
flicted a wound. And because she was 
young, and did not realize that there is 
a short cruelty, like the surgeon’s, that 
is mercy in the end, she temporized. 

“There is such a lot of time before 
we need think of such things! Can’t we 
just go on the way we are?” 

“I’m not very happy the way we are.” 

“Why, Joe!” , 

“Well, I’m not”—doggedly. “You're 
pretty and attractive. When I see a 
fellow staring at you, and I’d like to 
smash his face for him, I haven’t the 
right.” 

“And a precious good thing for you 
that you haven’t!” cried Sidney, rather 
shocked. 

There was silence for a moment be- 
tween them. Sidney, to tell the truth, 
was obsessed by a vision of Joe, young 
and hot-eyed, being haled to the police 
station by virtue of his betrothal respon- 
sibilities. The boy was vacillating be- 
tween relief at having spoken and a 
heaviness of spirit that came from Sid- 
neys lack of enthusiastic response. 

“Well, what do you think about it?” 

“Tf you are asking me to give you per- 
, mission to waylay and assault every man 
, who dares to look at me—” 

“T guess this is all a joke to you.” 

She leaned over and put a tender hand 
on his arm. 

“IT don’t want to hurt you; but, Joe, I 
don’t want to be engaged yet. I don’t 
want to think about marrying. There's 
such a lot to do in the world first. 
There’s such a lot to see and be.” 


“Where?” he demanded bitterly. 
“Here on this Street? Do you want 
more time to pull bastings for your 
mother? Or to slave for your Aunt 
Harriet? Or to run up and down stairs, 
carrying towels to roomers? Marry me 
and let me take care of you.” 

Once again her dangerous sense of 
humor threatened her. He looked so 
boyish, sitting there with the moonlight 
on his bright hair, so inadequate to carry 
out his magnificent offer. Two or three 
of the star blossoms from the tree had 
fallen on his head. She lifted them 
carefully away. 

“Let me take care of myself for a 
while. I’ve never lived my own life. 
You know what I mean. I’m not un- 
happy; but I waht to do something. And 
some day I shall,—not anything big; I 
know I can’t do that,—but something 
useful. Then, after years and years, if 
you still want me, I’ll come back to 
you.” 

“How soon?” 

“How can I know that now? But it 
will be a long time.” 


long breath and got up. 
All the joy had gone out of the sum- 
mer night for him, poor lad. He glanced 
Street, where Palmer Howe 
home happily with Sidney’s 














_ Perhaps, after all, Sidney's first kiss 
would have gone without her heart,— 
which was°a thing she had determined 
would never happen,—gone out of sheer 
pity. But a tall figure loomed -out of 
the shadows and approached with quick 


friend Christine. Palmer would always 
know how he stood with Christine. She 
would never talk ahout doing things, or 
being things. Either she would marry 
Palmer or she would not. But Sidney 
was not like that. A fellow did not 


even caress her easily. When he had strides. 
only kissed her arm—He trembled a lit- “The roomer!” cried Sidney, and 
tle at the memory. backed away. 


“D— the roomer !” 

Poor Joe, with the summer evening 
quite spoiled, with no caress to remem- 
ber, and with a potential rival, who pos- 
sessed both the years and the inches he 
lacked, coming up the Street! 


“T shall always want you,” he said. “Only 
—you will never come back.” 

It had not occurred to either of them 
that this coming back, so tragically con- 
sidered, was dependent on an entirely 
problematical going away. Nothing, that 
early summer night, seemed more un- 
likely than that Sidney would ever be 
free to live her own life. The Street, 
stretching away to the north and to the 
south in two lines of houses that seemed 
to meet in the distance, hemmed her in. 
She had been born ‘in the little brick 
house, and, as she was of it, so it was of 
her. Her hands had smoothed and 
painted the pine floors; her hands had 
put up the twine on which the morning- 
glories in the yard covered the fences; 
had, indeed, with what agonies of slak- 


The roomer advanced steadily. When 
he reached the doorstep, Sidney was de- 
murely seated and quite alone. The 
roomer, who had walked fast, stopped 
and took off his hat. He looked very 
warm. He carried a_ suit-case; which 
was as it should be. The men of the 
Street always carried their own luggage, 
except the younger Wilson across the 
way. His tastes were known to be lux- 
urious. 

“Hot, isn’t it?’ Sidney inquired, after 


ing lime and adding blueing, white- 2 formal greeting. She indicated the 
washed the fence itself! place on the step just vacated by Joe. 
e ‘ , “You'd better cool off out here. The 
“She’s capable,” Aunt Harriet had Ae = 
; : : house is like an oven. I think I should 
grumblingly admitted, watching from her alee 
, : ad ; have warned you of that before you 
sewing-machine Sidney’s strong young wih’ beshe ‘ 
: 3 . took the room. These little houses with 
arms at this humble spring task. A a tae 
‘ - low roofs are fearfully hot. 
“She’s wonderful!” her mother had 


The new roomer hesitated. The steps 
were very low, and he was tall. Besides, 
he did not care to establish any relations 


said, as she bent over her hand work. 
She was not strong enough to run the 


sewing-machine. - 
Eats with the people in the house. Long 
So Joe psn stood on the Pave- evenings in which to read, quiet nights 
ment and saw his dream of taking Sid- in which to sleep and forget—these were 


ney in his arms fade into an indefinite for 
futurity. 
“I’m not going to give you up,” he said 


I'll 


the things he had come 
But Sidney had m« over and was 
smiling up at him. He folded up awk- 


ved 


loggedly. “When y come back , : 

Goggediy: S When you come back, wardly on the low step. He seemed much 

| » 13 a . . ~e 

je Wane. too big for the house. Sidney had a 
Phe shock being over, and things only panicky thought of the little room up- 


postponed, he dramatized his grief a 


stairs. 
trifle, thrust his hands savagely into his “T don't 
ERE ES ‘ . : 
down the Street. don’t think about it,” saic 


mind heat. I—I suppose I 


pockets, and scowled 1 the roomer, 


In - line of his age ae a eye rather surprised at himself. 

caught a tiny moving. shadow, lost it, . . ~ og . 

ae it od ate Reginald, having finished his chest- 

d it again. : , 

K ‘ g . , nut, squeaked for another. The roomer 
“Great Scott! There goes Reginald!” ctarted. 

he cried, and ran after the shadow. te) a : : ” 

ae s Just Reginald—my ground-squirrel. 

Watch for the McKees’ cat! Sidney was skinning a nut with her 
Sidney was.running by that time; they strong white teeth. That's another 


thing I should have told you. I’m afraid 


were gaining. Their quarry, a four-inch 
you'll be sorry you took the room.” 


chipmunk, hesitated, gave a protesting 


squeak, and was caught in Sidney’s The roomer smiled in the shadow. 
hand. “eh i : 
“ » . ‘ : “I’m beginning to think that you are 
You wretch!” she cried. “You mis- sorry.” 
erable little beast—with cats every- swine ath dentate tn géheten hens 
~ ae - 8) . s @535U on™ 


where, and not a nut for miles!” pe. nafs : 
‘It’s because of Reginald. He lives 


under my—under your bureau. He’s 
really not troublesome; but he’s building 
a nest under the bureau, and if you don’t 
know about him, it’s rather unsettling 
to see a paper pattern from the sewing- 
room, or a piece of cloth, moving across 


“That reminds me,”—Joe put a hand 
into his pocket,—“I brought some chest- 
nuts for him, and forget them. Here.” 

Reginald’s escape had rather knocked 
the tragedy out of the evening. True, 
Sidney would not marry him for years, 


but she had practically promised to the floor.” 
sometime. And when one is twenty-one, yr Le Moyne thought it might be 
and it is a summer night, and life very interesting. “Although, if there’s 


stretches eternities ahead, what are a 
few years more or less? 

Sidney was holding the tiny squirrel 
in warm, protecting hands. She smiled - 
up at the boy. 

“Good-night, Joe.” 

“Good-night. I say, Sidney, it’s more 
than half ‘an engagement. Won't you 
kiss me good-night?” 

She hesitated, flushed and palpitating. 
Kisses were rare in the staid little house- 
hold to which she belonged. 

“I—I think not.” 

“Please! I’m not very happy, and it 
will be something to remember.” 


nest-building going on, isn’t it—er—pos- 
sible that Reginald is a lady ground- 
squirrel ?” 

Sidney was rather distressed, and, see- 
ing this, he hastened to add that, for all 
he knew, all ground-squirrels built nests, 
regardless of sex. As a matter of fact, 
it developed that he knew nothing what- 
ever of ground-squirrels. Sidney was 
relieved. She chatted gayly of the tiny 
creature—of his rescue in the woods from 
a crowd of little boys, of his restora- 
tion to health and spirits, and of her 
expectation, when he was quite strong, 
of taking him to the woods and freeing 
hint: . 
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Le Moyne, listening attentively, began | 
to be interested. His quick mind had" 
grasped the fact that it was the girls % 
bedroom he had taken. Other things he = 
had gathered that afternoon from the | 
humming of a sewing-machine, from 
Sidney’s businesslike way of renting the 
little room, from the glimpse of a woman 
in a sunny window, bent over a needle, 
Genteel poverty was what it meant, and 
more—the constant drain of disheart- 
ened, middle-aged women on the youth 
and courage of the girl beside him. 








































































































K. Le Moyne, who was living his own "st 
tragedy those days, what with poverty fa 
and other things, sat on the doorstep 7 Y 
while Sidney talked, and swore a quiet w 
oath to be no further weight on the girl’s m 
buoyant spirit. And, since determining sl: 
on a virtue is halfway to gaining it, his gt 
voice lost its perfunctory note. He had w. 
no intention of letting the Street en- Bi 
croach on him. He had built up a wall w 
between himself and the rest of the Sc 
world, and he would not scale it. But he 
he held no grudge against it. Let others 
get what they could out of living. - 

Sidney, suddenly practical, broke in ab 
on his thoughts :— hi 

“Where are you going to get your zy 
meals ?” sit 

“T hadn't thought about it. I can stop fa 
in somewhere on my way downtown. I @ co 
work in the gas office—I don’t believe I 4 a 
told you. It’s rather haphazard—not the ; we 
gas office, but the éating. However, it’s bo 
convenient.” fe 

“It’s very bad for you,” said Sidney, : ao 
with decision. “It leads to slovenly { gr 
habits, such as going without when | - 
you're in a hurry, and that sort of thing. i - 
The only thing is to have some one yo! 
expecting you at a certain time.” 3 “t 

“It sounds like marriage.” He was he 
lazily amused. tw 

“It sounds like Mrs. McKee’s board- hit 
ing-house at the corner. Twenty-one hir 
meals for five dollars, and a ticket to the 
punch, Tillie, the dining-room _ girl, an 
punches for every meal you get. If you a Th 
miss any meals, your ticket is good until + but 
it is punched. But Mrs. McKee doesn’t fat 
like it if you miss.” } ‘ 

“Mrs. McKee for me,” said Le Moyne. i he 
“T dare say, if I know that—er—Tillie “© up 
is waiting with the punch, I'll be fairly : . up 
regular to my meals.” < ma 

It was growing late. The Street, which 4 ; the 
mistrusted night air, even on a hot sum- 73 so 
mer evening, was closing its windows. q amt 
Reginald, having eaten his fill, had cud+ —3 to 
died in the warm hollow of Sidney's 3 anc 
lap, and slept. By shifting his position, 7” / 
the man was able to see the girl’s face. : see: 
Very lovely it was, he thought. Very | “ 
pure, almost radiant—and young. From a | sae 
the middle age of his almost thirty ' “a 
years, she was a child. There had been age 
a boy in the shadows when he came up any 
the Street. Of course there would be a ae tan 
boy—a nice, clear-eyed chap— cre 

Sidney was looking at the moon. With hin 
that dreamer’s part ‘of her that she had dov 
inherited from her dead and gone it, 
father, she was quietly worshiping the by 
night. But her busy brain was working, «“ 
too,—the practical brain that she had hace 
got from her mother’s side. and 

“What about your washing?” she in- ing 
quired unexpectedly. wit! 

K. Le Moyne, who had built a wall be- ‘Sui 
tween himself and the world, had al- Sou 
ready married her to the youth of the you 
shadows, and was feeling an odd sense nevi 

of loss. nwo 
“Washing ?” oe 

| war 

“I suppose you’ve been sending things a it d 
to the laundry, and—what do you do = gray 
about your stockings?” : to t 
“Buy cheap ones and throw ’em away _ you 
when they’re worn out.” There seemed he : 
to be no reserves with this surprising asid 
young person. wou 
“And buttons?” flow 
“Use safety-pins. When they’re closed Sarr 
one can button over them as well as—* wi 
(Continued next week) A 
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A Mountaineer Who Fought 
for the Union 
cs in our old, cobwebby garret, 
here in East Tennessee, full of 
Grandma’s and Grandpa’s things, I found 
a sword, blood-stained, and this is the 
story my grandmother told me. 

“That was your grandfather’s sword,” 
she said, “Yes, your strong, brave grand- 
father. He carried it’ during the war. 
You know this section of the country 
was really Southern soil, but a good 
many of the people didn’t believe in 
slavery and fought withthe North. Your 
grandfather couldn't befieve that slavery 
was right, so he joined the boys in blue. 
But the Confederate officers were al- 
ways watching for him, for he“was on 
Southern’ territory whenever he came 
home. 

“You see that rock over there?” she 
asked, pointing to an enormous boulder, 
about 200 feet from the house almost 
hidden by the dense growth of trees. 
“Well, there is a hollow bed on the other 
side of it. That place was your grand- 
father’s haven from danger. Often he'd 
come home for a few hours or perhaps 
a day. They were happy hours, but they 
were dangerous hours for him, Some- 
body would always be on guard for 
fear of the Confederate officers. As 
soon as some one in gray appeared, your 
grandfather would grab his sword and 
musket and perhaps something to eat 
and make a dash for that hollow bed in 
yon rock. He kept it filled with leaves, 
so all he had to do was to jump in and 
the leaves would cover him. Sometimes 
he would have to stay there a day or 
two. Once a Confederate officer saw 
him running for that patch of woods be- 
hind the house, fired, then started on 
the run after him. The officer searched 
and searched and all his men searched. 
They even scrambled all over that rock, 
but luckily they never hit your grand- 
father’s bed, so they finally gave it up. 

“There was one. time, though, while 
he was home, that the gray officers were 
upon us before we knew it, so he slipped 
up stairs to the garret.” Here Grand- 
ma’s hands began to shake. “I know 
they would reach the garret before long, 
so when my chance came I—I grabbed 
—that—sword and a pistol and stole up 
to the garret, there to help him fight 
and die with him if necessary.” 

A long pause followed, in which she 
seemed to be trying to control herself. 

“T reached the garret, and he thanked 
me for bringing him the weapons. Then 
he kissed me and told me to slip down 
again, if I could. I. started down, so 
unwillingly, but, before reaching the first 
landing I heard them coming. I silently 
crept back and took my stand beside 
him.” Here the tears began streaming 
down her cheeks, but she did not know 
it, for she seemed to be agdin standing 
by him, ready to fight. 

“Then the garret door opened and 
they started up. I was in the shadows 
and they did not see me, but upon see- 
ing your grandfather, they dashed up 
with their swords pointed right at him. 
‘Surrender or die! You traitor to your 
Southland!’ one of them shouted. And 
your grandfather didn’t shoot them. I 
never could understand that. I had his 
sword, and determined that they should 
not kill my dear William. I rushed for- 
ward, raising the sword high and brought 
it down with all my strength upon the 
gray arm which held a sword so close 
to him. But another man had wounded 


‘your grandfather on the other side, and 


he fell to the floor. I flung the sword 
aside, then rushed to William. His 
wound was a deep one and the blood 
flowed freely. The Confederate soldiers 
carried him down stairs. One of them 
doctored the wound, then they all went 
away, leaving us feeling very bitter.” 
Another pause for breath, while the 
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tears continued their downward course, 
unheeded. 

“Your grandfather 
of strength from loss of blood; he grew 
pale and deathlike. Then one day, those 
same men came back and ‘claimed their 
captive.” All my protests were of no 
avail. They carried him away—forever 
—forever. He—died—in—prison.” 

MISS ELEANOR FRANKLIN. 

New Market, Tenn. 

Editorial Comment.—Along with all 
our stories of gallant Confederate sol- 
diers, it is well to remember that there 
were in many parts of the South, and 
especially in our mountain country 
many brave men who could not con- 
scientiously fight against the Union their 
fathers helped to establish. Every man 
who risked his life for what he thought 
right. deserves honor, no matter on 
which side he enlisted. 


An Old Time Corn Shucking 


Y FATHER owned about 75 slaves, 

and was very kind and humane to 
them. He never whipped one as I recol- 
lect. He never had a runaway Negro. 
They used to do many things which nat- 
urally they would do; for instance, old 
Alfred slipped out one night, went over 
to -Col. Isaac Cole’s plantation, stole a 
gallon of syrup and a peck of potatoes. 
He had tremefidously large, flat feet 
which set out at an angle of 45 degrees. 
Every one knew his track when seen in 
the neighborhood. He devised a novel 
way of concealing his identity by walk- 
ing in the middle of the road dragging” 
a brush behind him to spoil out his 
tracks in the loose soil. When approached 
by my father, who related the evidence 
that he had, old Alfred promptly re- 
plied: “Marse William, any nigger with 
little feet could do dat.” Finding the 
syrup and potatoes was the only conclu- 
sive evidence. Alfred was harmless, but 
he would steal. He was my- father’s 
miller on the creek. He broke into the 
mill one night and when pursued closely 
he jumped into the mill-pond and 
drowned. Help could not reach him on 
account of the darkness of the night. 


My earliest recollection carries me 
back to an old fashioned “corn-shuck- 
ing.” All the Negroes on the planta- 
tion, and the Negroes on two or three 
adjoining plantations would come in 
just about dusk on a moonshiny night. 
The overseers came along with them. I 
suppose a thousand buslfels of corn in 
the shuck was piled along in front of the 


lost a great deal 


barns. The Negroes divided equally; 
one leader on either side chose alter- 
nately until the last Negro was taken. 


Then one side opened the’ song and all 
joined in the chorus; then the other side 
would open the song and all would join 
in the chorus, alternating in this way un- 
til they finished shucking corn. 

After the corn-shucking was over, 
long tables of plank were put up in a 





rustic way and filled with the best of 
food, cooked in the old plantation way. 
No one knows what real happiness and 
joy means until he has seen 50 or 100 
big husky plantation Negroes turned 
loose at a corn-shucking without any re- 
straints, around a table of barbecued 
meats, pies, cakes and other plantation 
delicacies. 

Once every fall they had just what 
the plantation could afford. I heard my 
father say that Columbus, his Negro 
foreman, must hot have but one drink of 
brandy at the beginning and one at the 
close of the shucking, as he got drunk at 
a corn-shucking over in Mississippi at 
my grandfather's and got one of his 
eyes cut out by another Negro, I don’t 
suppose I would have recollected the 
first words of the song if the little Ne- 
groes had not gone over the plantation 
singing it afterward. They were: 


“Round it up, 
Shuck it up, 
Round it up, corn.” 


AN OLD SOUTHERNER. 


se we oe 
Making Fence Posts Last 
\ Longer 


b dared can make pine and gum posts last 
for years by treating them with coal- 
tar creosote and you cannot afford to use 


short-lived wooden fence posts unless 
they are treated. 
Experiments show that it is best to 


use peeled round posts from three to 


four inches in top diameter, and just 
long enough to allow a few inches 
above the top wire. Round posts are 


more satisfactory than split timber because 
they havea uniform absorbing surface of 
sapwood. Small, short posts reduce the 
cost for creosote and for labor in han- 
dling, last practically as long as larger 
posts, and afford ample strength for the 
fence line. 

Some authorities recommend the hot 
and cold treatment for the entire post; 
other authorities advise the hot and cold 
treatment for the lower end extend- 
ing about six inches above the ground, 
and the cold creosote treatment alone 
for the above-ground portion of the 
posts. 

The outfit for creosoting posts con- 
sists of a metal tank large enough to 
hold a number of posts, under which a 
fire may be built to heat the creosote to 
about 220 degrees Fahrenheit. The 
peeled, well seasoned posts should re- 
main in the hot solution two or three 
hours, after which they should be put 
into cold creosote for an hour or two. 
The cold creosote may be kept in an 
iron or wooden vessel. A gasoline drum 
with one head chiseled out is a good tank 
for the hot treatment, and an oak barrel 
is a good vessel for the cold creosote. 


Prices of coal-tar creosote range from 
20 cents to 35 cents a gallon in barrel 
lots. A gallon of creosote is sufficient to 
treat three posts from three to four 
inches at the top. G. H. ALFORD. 














POULTRY—A HANDY SOURCE OF INCOME FOR MANY OLD FOLKS 


Mrs. N. E, Wilhite, Vinemont, Ala., makes money out of her poultry and gets enjoy 
ment out of caring for them. 
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HAYES 
Fruit Fog Sprayers 


For better prices and more fruit 
spray with Hayes FRUIT FOG! 
Guaranteed pressure of 300 pounds 
atomizes the solution into a micros- 
copic super spray which kills ALL 
diseases and pests. 


We Can Save You Money! 
You can now get famous Hayes 
FRUIT FOG Sprayers in any size 
with or without truck, engine, or 
Our smallest spray- 


equipment. 
ers have the same high pressure, 
long life, and corosion proof 
pumps as the largest. 

SEND FOR CATALOG 


Fairbanks -Morse & Co., Distributors 
Offices and Dealers in all principal 
Cities. 

Hayes Pomp & Planter Co. 
Dene 3812. Clive. a 








Candle Power 
Burns 96% Air 


Amazing invention in table lamps— 

wall lamps — hanging lamps and 

lanterns. Brilliant, ot ig mellow white 

light. Burns 96% air, only <3 4% vee <4 

gasoline or kerosene ). No 
imneys to clean, no -_, no 

odor, simple, safe—easy pera 

with match. 20times pelghtee th 

wick lamps at one-half cost. 

Improvement in home and farm light. 

ing of the age. Patented. 
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- More Stories of Old’ Times in 


Some War Trials of a “Reb” 


AM an old Confederate soldier—79 

years old. I went to war when I was 
18 years old. I was in Butler’s Brigade 
and Hampton’s division. We mounted 
our horses one Monday night at Rich- 
mond, Va., and never dismounted three 
hours at one time, day or night, until 
Friday night. We went three days and 
three nights without anything to eat. 
On Monday Rosse’s Brigade divided 
their rations with us. They gave each 
man three pints of flour to last three 
days. We made bread up on oilcloth 
and put it in hot ashes to bake. When 
it was about half-baked we had to eat 
it, raw and hot, for we had received or- 
ders to leave. 

The hardest fighting Butler’s Brigade 
ever did was on Saturday and Sunday 
at Reames’ Station in Virginia. Then 
we went to Richmond. They gave us 
moldy cornbread, so old it looked like 
yellow beeswax and when broken it 
strung off five or six feet like spider 
webs. We had that and fat bacon to 
eat or nothing. The farthest I ever 
walked was nearly 400 miles. Our horses 
were nearly starved and some died. When 
we woke up in the morning after a 
night’s rest we would be covered with 
lice. I had one blanket to sleep on, and 
the ground served as a bedstead. I had 
to keep picket at night for hours at the 
time in snow and rain. At times I would 
put*lye soap in my eyes to keep awake, 
for if caught asleep we would have been 
killed. 

I had received a furlough to go home, 
but when in sight, the Yankees captured 
me and kept me three days. They gave 
me but little to eat. December 19 I was 
back on the coast at Savannah, where we 
had our last battle. Thirty men were 
wounded and five killed in about five 
minutes. 

Our regiment was in 30 fights during 
the war. When I reached home, Sher- 
man had burned everything but the 
dwelling house and took all the live- 
stock and all things of value. After 
the war I worked on the farm and mar- 
_ried. In °97 my team’ ran away and 
broke my right arm which had to be 
removed about four inches from the 
shoulder. Since then I have made my 
living with one arm. I can still cut 
some wood and feed my hogs, cow, and 
mule. I. A. LINDLER. 

Lexington County, S. C. 


Old Christmases in Tennessee 


BANDS of men and boys used to go 

about through the neighborhood on 
Christmas Eve night with a fiddle and 
a drum—serenaders, They would go all 
around the house playing the fiddle and 
beating the drum and maybe one of 
them would shoot a time or two. The 
people in the house would invite them 
in; give them some eggnog and cake, 
_and after chatting a few moments they 
would go on to the next house. 

All Christmas week the young folks 
would have parties at all of the neigh- 


bors’ houses. They would begin to 
gather early in the afternoon, maybe 
dance awhile, and eat supper. Then all 


the furniture would be taken out of one 
room and seats placed around the walls. 
After the fiddler had tuned his instru- 
ment, he would begin to play and the 
dancers would take the floor. They 
would dance until midnight, eat another 
big. supper, and likely dance until morn- 
ing, = 

One young man I knew was said to 
be the best fiddler in the state. One girl 
would go and talk to him and he would 
play all night long. I’ve heard him say 
that he would sometimes have a blister 
on every finger, but none of us enjoyed 
ourselves better than he did. Often, at 
a party, two or more boys and girls 


eit Te. 


would dance a “break-down” to see who 
were the best dancers and who could 
dance the longest. 

We often had “storm parties” too. A 
crowd of young folks would plan to 
have a dance at somebody’s house on a 
certain night and without saying a word 
to the folks about it we would gather 


in about sundown and begin to move 


out the furniture. 

During the winter nearly every family 
had a quilting. The girls would go and 
quilt all day, and the men would have 
a working, too, such as clearing a new 
ground for planting, or a barn raising. 
We would cook dinner and supper and 
have a dance that night. When the quilt 
was finished we would shake a cat in it. 
The girl the kitty passed closest to as 
she jumped out would be the next one 
to marry. 

One of my cousins and I were said 
to be the best dancers in the neighbor- 
hood, but my cousin’s brother could not 
dance at all and sometimes when he 
grew tired of the music and fun, he 
would slip a string of red pepper in the 
fire, and the party would promptly break 
up, much to his brother’s and my dis- 
gust. D. 

Hartsville, Tenn. 


A Remarkable War-time 
Wedding 


COUSIN of mine got married not 

long before the Civil War closed, 
and the wedding was the most unique 
affair I have ever heard about. 


Her sweetheart was wounded in the 
fighting around Atlanta and was sent 
on a furlough home,—the first in three 
years. He accordingly wrote my cou- 
sin that he was coming home to marry 
her, as they had long been engaged. 


My cousin, her sister, and her mother 
lived together in one of the slave cabins, 
as nearly poverty stricken as folks ever 
get to be. Their home had been burned, 
their stock stolen, and the crops destroy- 
ed by the invading armies. The slaves 
had remained faithful, but had been 
forced to leave because there was noth- 
ing to eat. One little darkey boy re- 
mained with them. His mother was dead, 
and his mistress was resolved to take 
care of him and feed him as long as she 
could get any food at all. 

They could all spin, but the cotton had 
all been confiscated, the sheep had been 
eaten, and of course there was no op- 
portunity to obtain materials from the 
outside world. : 

The night that their home had 
burned, my cousins had snatched win- 
dow curtains to throw over their heads 
as a protection from the smoke as they 
left the house. The curtains. in Lula’s 
room (the bride to be) had been of 
plain white cloth, and those in Luella’s 
room had been of open-work white mate- 
rial. From these curtains they fash- 
ioned Lula’s wedding gown and stock- 






ings,—a sheer white dress and open- 
work white stockings. They made san- 
dals from an old carriage curtain and 
fashioned a hat from swamp rushes. 
They trimmed the hat with real roses, 
sticking the stems in a bottle of water 
and sealing it with beeswax. The bot- 
tles, of course; were concealed under 
the flowers on the hat brim. 


The wedding supper was plain corn 
pone and broiled chicken. (The girls 
had raised one small chicken in a box 
in the cabin,—and they rubbed it in wood 
ashes and broiled it, having neither lard, 
salt, nor flour.) They also had small, 
roasted sweet potatoes, which the sol- 
diers had overlooked in grubbing the 
patch. A scant wedding feast we would 
say nowadays, but the bridegroom said 
it was thé finest meal he had eaten in 
months! : 

The very night of the marriage, the 
groom had to go back to the army. He 
did not return until the war was over, 
and in the meantime, he Jost an arm. 


When the war was over, he came 
back, and lived happily with my’ cousin 
for years. MRS. W. H. BIRD, Jr. 

Fort Payne, Ala. 


Social Life in Ante-Bellum 
Louisiana 

WEDDING in ante-bellum days was 

a function with many accessories 
before and after the fact. First among 
them was the cake-maker, a specially 
endowed slave who could produce a 
masterpiece by rites known only to her- 
self—weights and measures often hav- 
ing no form except a mental one. In 
our part of the country it was Minerva. 
Quite as disturbing to dwell upon as 
whether the minister had forgotten the 
date was the question of whether or why 
the bride’s cake had a streak in it. The 
sudden rumor of bigamy on the groom’s 
part couldn’t have been more dismay- 
ing than the discovery of one. But there 
is no record of there ever having been 
a flaw in Minerva’s. 

Weddings were nearly always even- 
ing affairs and guests were expected to 
make a house party of the occasion, nor 
did the bride and groom eat and run, as 
now. They stayed on as members of 
the house party, going later to their 
own home. Waltzing and dancing the 
old square dances to the music of the 
Negro fiddlers, the celebration was kept 
up until well oh towards dawn. “Ladies 
to the center, gentlemen swing your 
partners,”—gaily it all centered around 
the young couple, the dancers gliding 
from the parlor to the adjoining bed- 
room where,’ notwithstanding its size, 
the furniture had been removed, and so 
out to thé spacious galleries. 

Sometimes one or another of the 
guests would sit at the piano and play 
dance music of her own composing, or 
furnish the accompaniment to another’s 
violin. Several generations have danced 
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THE life of me, I cannot see why any 
man of fifty-three, with twenty, thirty 

ars ahead, whose brain is clear and 
lood is red, should quit his job to cross 
his knees and loll around in slothful ease! 
A man retired, he simply must aoe 
indifference and rust! Accustomed to 
the rooster’s crow, the pitchfork and the 
garden hoe, the daily chores, the steady 
grind, the active hand, the busy mind,— 





I Won't Retire—. rae Tufft 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 
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how can he quit a life like that, take on 
unnecessary fat, and yet expect to keep 
in trim? He cannot for the life of him! 
Why should a farmer move to town and 
there supinely settle down, unless, of 
course, himself or wife must really have 
a softer life, because of eyesight growing 
dim, of rheumatism in the limb, of bun- 
ions, pleurisy or gout, or horse power 
slowly playing out? Suppose a man has 
made a pile,—enough to quit and live in 
style, with servant girls to cook the 
meals, why should he elevate his heels, 
why should he tilt his rocking chair, and 
say, “I'm fixed, so I don’t care!”? It’s 
always true an active man who follows 
such a foolish plan must soon turn up 
his mortal toes and slide into his last 
repose! I long ago made up my mind 
Vil never leave the farm behind, until, 
perchance, there cOmes a day when I'm 
no good and in the way! i'm on the 
job, head, tooth, and nail, until my 
powers begin to fail! ~ 
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The "Progressive Farm 


the South’ 


to the waltzes composed in those long- © 
gone days by a gifted daughter of my © 
own parish. Not to be able to play and 
sing then, if only a little, was as great 
a stigma as to wear a shoe larger than 
a No. 2. Nothing much worse could 
have happened to a girl of sixteen than 
the look one mother gave her danghter 
when it was discovered that the feet 
that had until then kept up to the family 
standards had now advanced to a No, 
3! The look belongs to history. 


Tradition also has it that a young 
girl occupying a room with a friend was 
‘observed by the friend upon awakening 
to have her feet encased in a pair of 
tiny shoes, propped up on a bolster at 
the foot of the bed. Thus, she ex- 
plained, she had slept all night, because, 
as she was going on a visiting tour next 
day, she feared she might not to be 
able to get into her shoes so early in 


the morning. No one ever thought of © 


making a visit without “spending the 
day,” a program which often amplified 
itself into spending a night as well, and 
sometimes two or three. 

Dancing and elementary instruction 
were often acquired from a teacher or 
tutor who made his home at the resi- 
dence of some family centrally located, 
One of them, a dancing teacher, was as 
infallibly present to several generations 
of children as the seasons. Another, a 
tutor brought from some distant point, 
found himself, when conscription for 
the war began, a pathetic figure among a 
community of sporting men. Never in 
his life had he ridden a horse or fired 
a gun! IDA S. MATTHEWS. 

West Feliciana Parish, La. 


When the “Christmas Back- 
log’’ Wouldn’t Burn! 


AM the slaves of ante-bellum days 

looked forward to Christmas with 
as much enthusiasm as the smallest child 
of today. For “Ole Massa” let them 
celebrate as long as the big back log, 
which they prepared, burned in his huge 
fireplace. One old darkey-of this com- 
munity has often told me this story: 


“One mornin’ Old Massa call me in 
an say, ‘Well, Jake, ain’t it *bout. time 
you’se zittin dat back log? Jes one mo’ 
week ‘til Christmas !’ 


“Den I went in de woods an cut me 
de hollowest big black gum I could find, 
den I roll it in de creek an’ lef it. On 
Christmas ebe I went back and she was 
soaked slap full o’ water an heby—oh, 
my! I roll it out an fill de en’s wid mud. 


“Nex mornin’ I put it on de fire an’ 
Christmas commenced. Chile, y’ain’t 
never seed sich a time! Ole Massa spry 
as us. 


“Dat log jes stayed dar. Old Massa be- 
gin to shake his haid an’ look at dat log. 
Way up in de New Year, he call me and 
say, ‘Jake, take dat log and frow it out 
an for de goodness sake, get to wuk. 


“T reckon we would ’a’ kep on cele- 
bratin’ tilde nex’ Christmas if he hadn't 
done way wid dat log!” 

PAULINE BAIRD. 

Abbeville, Miss. 
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Hee rapidly codperative marketing is 
gaining in the United States is illus- 
trated by the fact that we now have 8,135 
farmers’ business organizations in this 
country. Nearly 85 per cent of all of 
these are commodity marketing organi- 
zations, and most of them codperative. 
Only a small per cent of them are con- 
cerning themselves to any great extent 
with codperative buying. Only about 850, 
or a little under 10 per cent of the num- 
ber, come under this head. Of these 
associations, 80 are cotton and cotton 
products associations; 13 are tobacco as- 
sociations ; 42 poultry and poultry prod- 7 
ucts and 47 nuts, —— a 
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Celebrating Yuletide 


NE of my earliest recollections is 

of my father’s cotton gin—we 

lived in Southwest Georgia—and of 
being carried to the combination mill and 
gin by him, The first gin was located 
near the creek, not alone for the purpose 
of its furnishing power to run the gin, 
but also to furnish an inexpensive means 
for disposing of the supposedly worth- 
less cotton seed. It is true that some 
were fed to cows and some were hauled 
to the field where gullies had started, 
but during the first few years of the gin’s 
operation, a large part of the seed was 
carried doy... the stream, as later the 
sawdust from sawmills was carried. 
Their use for stopping gullies soon 
showed their value as fertilizer, and 
the fact that father owned the gin gave 
him an advantage in maintaining the fer- 
tility of his cotton land. Others did not 
think the seed worth hauling home, ex- 
cept enough seed for planting! 


Father marketed his cotton in Apa- 
lachicola, where it was hauled a few 
weeks before Christmas. The string of 
wagons all piled high with bales of cotton 
marked the beginning of the climax of 
the year. Would not these same wagons 
return in two weeks, loaded with the 
miracle things from Santa Claus? The 
excitement over the preparation for 
leaving was but little less than that over 
the return. 
foreman, call to Nathan: “Hitch up Kit 
and Jim; Ben, you hitch up Molly and 
Frisky; Beason, you hitch up Spot and 
Steady”—and so on as these honors were 
distributed by the slave general. At last 
they were off and all the children of the 
plantation following—white and black— 
with an enthusiasm not now found in 
young people save on the athletic field. 

Ch, how long that two weeks was! 
Would it never end! When seven or 
eight days had passed, we got permission 
each afternoon to “go as far as the 
branch, no further,” to meet the return- 
ing cavalcade. As the days passed and 
they did not come, our eagerness grew. 


At last, far down the road through 
vistas of longleaf pine and magnolia, we 
see Blackhawk, conscious of his beauty 
and power, and upon him the graceful 
figure of Father, bearing in front of him 
a large bunch of bananas which he has 
taken from one of the wagons for the 
present gladdening of our eyes and later 
satisfaction of our stomachs. 
Was there anything on earth better than 
bananas and oranges? Not when you 
had them only once in 12 months! And 
the ride back behind father on Black- 
hawk was my nearest approach to heaven 
itself. 

The wagons drew up and unloaded— 
one at the back door, one at the side 
door, and others at the smokehouse and 
store room. First apples and oranges 
were handed out to the pickaninnies, one 
of each for all. Then barrels of flour, 
bags of coffee, boxes of tea, sugar, rice, 


Merry: Christmas Long Ago 


I can now hear Berry, the - 


on the Old Plantation 


molasses, syrup, salt fish, prunes, raisins, 
Malaga grapes, shoes, hats, whole bolts 
of calico, gingham, cottonade, linsey, 
woolens and clothes for the whole plan- 
tation, white and black. The sugar came 
in large pyramidal loaves called “loaf 
sugar,” to be used. for tea, and tea only, 
Every afternoon about sundown a ser- 
vant with pestle and mortar crushed 
sugar for supper. 


Now began preparations for Christ- 
mas—not one day, but a whole week—a 
week of feasting and merriment. 


The most hilarious time of the year 
was before day on Christmas morning. 
The fires were made and the stockings 
taken down. Sometimes switches were 
found in the stockings—a warning, I 
suppose. 


Through the day there was a continu- 
ous stir on the plantation, in the quarters, 
and “up at the big house.” Negroes 
came to our plantation from other plan- 
tations, even several miles away, and 
eur Negroes went visiting, too. Their 
delight was to catch you with an 
explosive “Christmas gift, Missus!” 
“Christmas gift, Master!” —and, of 
course, you had to pay—always—to the 
men with grog, and this was accom- 
panied by the request for a toast. 


When Christmas twilight came, enor- 
mous “fat lightwood” fires were kindled 
and the darkies engaged in -cotillion 
dancing, cutting the pigeon wing, shuf- 


fling, and “jumping Jim Crow” to the re- 
frain :— 
“Whar you gwine, buzzard? 
Whar you gwine, crow? 
Gwine to the new ground 
To jump Jim Crow.” 
Benjamin was the leader. He had ver- 


satility of talent. He led in all plays 
and dances; played on nearly all instru- 
ments and in addition possessed a fine 
bass voice. 


The most conspicuous item in the 
menu was roasted sweet potatoes and 
"possum, but the table was bountifully 
laden. The feast always wound up with 
gingerbread and persimmon beer. Then, 
the feast over, Daddy Ben, the patriarch 
slave, offered a prayer of thanks and a 
request for other blessings. Every one 
stayed awake longer than at any other 
time of the year, and on the next morn- 
ing began looking forward to another 
Christmas. MRS. J. S. NEWMAN. 


Clemson College, S. C. 


Editor’s Note-—Mrs. Newman is the 
widow of the late Col. J. S. Newman, 
one of the South's pioneer agricultural 
leaders, and the mother of Prof. C. L. 
Newman of The Progressive Farmer 


staff. 





I] GET a lot of help from the columns of 
Mrs. Hutt’s page in The Progressive 
Farmer, and many other helpful things 
that are helpful.to the old and young.— 
Mrs. R. R. Strickland. 











THE OLD SPINNING WHEEL IS NOW A RELIC 
The spinning wheel, which hummed_ so industriously during the Civil War and 


afterward, is seldom anes now. The lady 
Edwards, Bladenboro, N. C. 
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~and_the: Railroads 


“At Christmas play, and make good cheer, 
For Christmas comes but once a year.”—Tusser. 


—and what is more instrumental in making 
conditions favorable for play and good cheer 
throughout the land than our railroads? 
Christmas is the time for visiting and go- 
ing home; the railroads make Christmas and 
home-going feasible and a pleasure. Christ- 
mas is a time for presenting gifts, and for 
feasting and frolicking; the railroads are the 
mediums through which the exchange of 
{ presents between all sections of the country 
is made possible; the railroads make possible, 
\f too, the possession of nearly all the good 
r things to eat and the things with which to 
#7 make merry, that are part of the season. 
The L. & N. Railroad is ready for Christ- 
‘ mas—with numerous splendid trains, running 
on convenient schedules, for passengers who 
will make Christmas the occasion for a travel 
holiday; extra service in handling freight; 
every employee “on his toes” to help all 
patrons get the utmost in pleasure and cheer 
from the Yuletide season. 

“The Christmas spirit” is in the air. And, 
through the medium of this advertisement, 
the 50,000 employees of the L. & N. Railroad 

send you their greetings and best wishes for 
a very Merry Christmas, and a bright and 
happy New Year. 
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CUCUMBER, THE VAUGHAN, A very ~ 
Spe long white spine dark green cucumber. 

rag boxes brings greenhouse prices. 
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® od, 25c; 34 Ib., , $3.00. 
: >» PEPPER auer KING, 
The true type, a favorite in the 
. Sj ; markets, sure to bring the top 
~ _¢ price. _ An early and heavy 
producing strain. Pkt., 10c; 
oz., 50c; b.. $1.50. 
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CELE-BLANCHING, 

‘ emiven . Pkt.,! 

oz., 60c;  Ib., $2.00; ie 937.00. 
For forty-seven years we 
. 7, have supplied market grow- 

st ers with seeds of the high - 

est quality at fair prices, 

+ and our business is built on 

satisfaction of customers 
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Seasonable Suggestions 


MERRY Christmas to Everyone! 
~ A tree with spangles instead of 
candles gives just as much joy, without 
any danger. 

Ruskin says, “We 
can live without 
pictures, but we 
cannot live.as well.” 

Would you have 
early. spring flow- 
ers? Sow some snap- 
dragon seed in the 
coldframes now. 

Do not overwork 
your willing ser- 
‘ants, your eyes. In your rest hours do 
not do too much fine embroidery or lace 
making. 

A big bone for Towser and a box of 
catnip for Pussy will give the family 
pets a happy Christmas. 

Why not devote at least one club pro- 
gram during the coming year to the 
study of codperative marketing? 


The jam closet should be able to pro- 
vide that last minute gift thaf* you for- 
got to make for some friend or neigh- 
bor. 

Good magazines stored in the attic do 
no one any good. If passed on while 
still reasonably fresh, two families can 
benefit. 

Much can be done to prevent the 
spreading of colds if great care is taken 
to see that each member of the family 
has his own individual handkerchiefs, 
towels and napkins. 

If one of the children is ‘afraid to go 
out to the barn or upstairs alone in the 
dark, do not force him to do so, but ask 
him to go with you until he has lost his 
fear. 

A farmer can use a good education to 
even better advantage than can the av- 
erage town worker, for he has to be 
mechanic, plumber, carpenter, gardener 
and stockman, while the man who fol- 
lows a trade needs to be but one of 
these, 

The small hat with some brim is more 
apt to be becoming to the older woman 
than is the ‘brimless toque or turban. 
In fact this turned-down-brim shape, 
so fashionable at present, seems to be 
equally becoming to those of six and 
sixty. 

For a quick dessert that is attractive 
enough to serve to guests, peel as many 
bananas as there are people to serve. 
Roll them in chopped, roasted peanuts 
and place on individual plates. Garnish 
with a spoonful of whipped cream or 
serve a pitcher of thick cream with 
them. 

For the small child select books with 
plenty of pictures, large print and wide 
margins. The average young child pre- 
fers; so scientists affirm, books about 
seven and one-half inches long by five 
inches wide by one inch thick with a 
bright colored cover, either blue, red or 


yellow. 
’ _ Because He So Loved the 
; World 


O men were driving home 
-* town one Dectmber evening 
year. 

“Well, day after tomorrow will be 
Christmas,” remarked one of them. 





MRS. HUTT 


from 
last 


Yep,” was the answer. 

“The*kids will have a great time,” 

mtinued the first man. 

. “ ep.” 

a ‘suppose you're planning a big time 
that, big, igmily..of yours,” per- 
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“Naw, I dont take no truck with all 
that Christmas- foolishness.” 

“What Christmas foolishness?” 

“Why all that stopping work and 
spending money just for nothing,” he 
answered, 

There was a pause, one surly, 
other astonished. 

“You do not believe in God then?” 
asked the first man. 

“What’s that got to do with it?” said 
the other man turning around and look- 
ing the first questioner in the face. 


the 


“Simply that Christmas commemorates 
the kindness of God when He gave His 
great gift, His son, to the world. It has 
always seemed that if He could do that 
much we can honor ourselves by hon- 
oring Him by giving to those we love 
such small gifts as we can.” 


“I have no, money to be buying pres- 
ents,” persisted the surly man. 

“The things that cost money are not 
the only things that give happiness,” 
was the quiet reply. “God gave more 
than the material gift, He gave love and 
tenderness and good will. Many a man 
does not show his family that he gives 
them even those at Christmas.” 


There was another and longer pause, 
then the man said, “How do ye mean 
that ‘love and kindness’ ?” 

“I mean that there is not a man who 
cannot have a thoroughly happy Christ- 
mas by being kind. One year wife and 
I had no money to spend but we decor- 
ated the house with red berries and 
greenery from the woods. We had an 
especially fine breakfast, then the chil- 
dren and Mother and I made candy, 
then we spent part of the day making 
toys together. We dressed in our best 
and at night we popped corn, sang songs 
and told stories. During the whole day 
there was not one reprimand, one ‘Don’t’. 
Mother and I astonished the children 
by telling them how we loved them 
and how happy their being with us made 
us.” 

“Their mother does something for 
them,” said the strange father. 

“And you, what to do you do—you're 


their father?—lie around and sleep and | 


get surly when the children become 
noisy ?” 


This time they drove on even a longer 
distance in silence before the answer 
came, 

“T reckon you're right, it wouldn’t hurt 
nie to be good and kind and never say 
a rough word all day even if I had no 
money. Reckon I'll stop in here and see 
if McDonald has a ball for the boy and 
a doll for the tittle girl.” 


Then he murmured under his breath, 
“T never thought of Christmas and gifts 
that way but I reckon he’s right. If I 
go off and get something to drink and 
take happiness from my wife and little 
ones that I promised before Him to love 
and.cherish I wouldn’t be much of a 
man or a Christian.” ay 

And he did do that thing which is 
best of all, he gave all that is sweetest 
and kindest and finest in himself to his 
family, a thing any father can do, 


A Christmas Dinner Without 
a Servant 


O COOK and serve Christmas dinner 

without a cook, begin to prepare, ar- 
range and decorate the house at least 
three days beforehand. The success of 
the dinner and your enjoyment of it de- 
pends largely upon the work done the 
day before. A dinner without a servant 
must be simple or it is in poor taste. 


English plum pudding, the accepted 
Christmas dessert, may be made a week 
in advance. At the same time make the 
fruit cake and gingersnaps. The plum 
pudding and fruit cake will steam in the” 
same kettle. While you are in the kitchen 
watching these, utilize the fire to make 
snap§ and cranberry jelly. If a gelatine 
is used instead of pudding, it can be made 
two days ahead. 


Some of the Things You Can Do 
Beforehand 

N THE day before Christmas, blanch 

and salt‘the nuts. Wash the celery, 


put in in‘'a damp bag and hang it in a 
cool place. If you are going to have 
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1939—Comfortable Nightgown.—Cut in sizes 
16 years, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 356 yard 
36-inch material. 
1303—Slenderizing Corset Cover.—Cut in 
sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48 and 50 
bust measure Size 3% 
% yard 3%-inch material. 
1935—Smart Street Dress.—Cut in sizes 36, 
38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust meas- 
ure, Size 36 requires 3% yards 40-inch 
material with 1% yards 36-inch 
contrasting color. 
Price of each pattern 15 cents. 
or coin (coin preferred). 
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Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents, stamps 
‘ The fall and winter book of fashions contains over 300 styles, 
embroidery designs, a complete seven-lesson 
cents per copy, Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


1926—Dress that Achieves Style—Cut in 


sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 
46 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 2% yards 3%-inch material 
with 24% yards 36-inch contrasting 
color. 

1678—Bloomer Dress.—Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6, 
8 and 10 years. Size 8 requires 3% 
yards 36-inch material with 2 yards 
binding. 

1655—Neat and Comfortable Apron.—Cut in 
Ine size and requires 2% yards 27- 
inch material with 9 yards edging. 


course in dressmaking, etc. Price 10 








pudding. Do not leave the table to re- 


The Progressive Farmer 


home-made candy, make it at once and 
put it in a dry place. A few stuffed 
dates are nice to mix with the candies. 
Boil the sweet potatoes, peel and cut 
them into halves and put them aside 
ready for browning. Make the cranberry 
jelly and put in a cool place. Draw and 
truss the turkey and put it in a cold place. 
Wash the giblets, cover them with a 
quart of cold water and cook slowly for 
an hour. Drain, saving the water. Chop 
the giblets, put them back into the water 
and stand them in a cold place ready for 
use. Make the soup and put it where it 
is cold. 

Early on Christmas morning arrange 
the dining room. Decorate the table with 
either cedar, holly, red berries or long- 
leaf pine. If the dinner is to be served 
at 2 o’clock.put the turkey into the oven 
at 11 o'clock if it is stuffed; at 12 if 
cooked without stuffing. Put the sweet 
potatoes in the pan, dust with sugar, 
cover with bits of butter and stand them 
aside ready for the oven. Peel the on- 
ions, put them in cold water in the sauce- 
pan in which they are to be cooked, and 
stand them aside. Measure and blend the 
butter and flour for the cream sauce for 
the onions; do this in the saucepan in 
which it is to be made and set aside. In 
another saucepan mix the flour, butter, 
and sugar for the pudding sauce. Collect 
all the materials that are necessary for 
the seasoning of the dishes, and put them 
near at hand. 


How to Cook and Serve the Dinner 


OW that everything is ready, get your- 

self dressed in your most becoming 
clothes. Then put on your kitchen apron 
and finish the table arrangement. Turn 
out the cranberry jelly. Put the celery, 
salted nuts and candy on the table. 
These, if neatly dished, serve as a part 
of the table decorations.. For conven- 
ience in serving, arrange a table in the 
dining room or, if your pantry ‘is next 
to the kitchen, clear off a shelf, ready 
to receive the dishes as you carry them 
from the table. In serving do not be 
away from the table a moment longer 
than is necessary. 

Put the turkey in the oven at the spec- 
ified time and leave it. It is not neces- 
sary that anyone should stay in the 
kitchen while the things are cooking. Go 
out now and then to baste the turkey and 
look after the fire. Allow one hour for 
the onions, and 30 minutes for the po- 
tatoes. While the potatoes are brown- 
ing you will have time to make the 
sauces, to put the pudding over to re- 
heat, to get the coffee ready in the coffee 
pot, and to reheat the soup. Dish the 
turkey and make the giblet sauce in the 
pan. Pour it at once into a sauce-boat. 


Bring in the soup plates, place them in 
front of the host, and carry the soup to 
the table in a tureen. The soup may be 
served from the kitchen. At the same 
time bring the bread. Seat yourself and 
enjoy the dinner with your guests. 
Quickly remove the soup service and 
bring in the turkey, potatoes, onions and 
giblet sauce. 


After the meat course remove first 
the turkey dish, then the vegetable 
dishes, then the _ plates. Do not 


pile one on top of the other or clear 
these to carry them out. Take one in 
each hand, carry them to the pantry or 
to the table back of the screen, and then 
return for the others. Do not brush 
the crumbs from the table unless it is 
absolutely necessary. Go into the kitchen, 
quickly turn out the pudding, strain the 
sauce into a sauce boat or bowl, and bring 
them to the table. Put them with the 
serving dishes in front of your own 
place. You may now bring in the cof 
fee and place the coffee cups. The cof- 
fee, of course, you have made while you 
were removing the turkey. Serve the 
coffee now or immediately after the plum 
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move the plates. Pass the candies and 


salted almonds. 


An Easy Way to Clean Up After the 
Dinner Is Over 


[E YOU are to do the cleaning up, go 
immediately to the kitchen, put on your 
apron and put away the food. Get the 
dishes into as compact a condition as 
possible, and then make a pan of very 
hot soapsuds and wash them with a mop. 
Put the dishes at once on a rack or into 
another pan, arrange them on their edges 
around some large dish in the center. 
When they are all washed, pour over 
them quickly a teakettleful of boiling 
water, and proceed at once to wash the 
pots and pans. When these are done you 
wil find the dishes dry and glossy. You 
will not need to wipe them except to 
dry the lower edge that has been stand- 
ing in the water. 


The Christmas Plum Pudding 


HRISTMAS without plum pudding 

would seem like the play of Hamlet 
with Hamlet left out, and while you can 
buy fairly good pudding in a tin can, 
the home-made article gives far more 
satisfaction and a larger quantity for the 
same expenditure. A young English 
friend gave me his mother’s rule some 
years ago, and I have used it year after 
year with real pleasure, and as it lasts 
my family most of the winter, I think 
it an economical dish. 


It will require 1 pound of beef suet, 
1 pound of currants, 1 pound of Sultana 
raisins, 1 pound of mixed peel (lemon, 
orange, and citron), I pound of flour, 2 
ounces of almonds (chopped fine), /% 
teaspoonful of mixed spice, 4% a nutmeg, 
1 pound of sugar, 1 small teaspoonful of 
salt, the rind and juice of 2 lemons, 3 
soda crackers rolled fine, 6 eggs, and 4 


cupful of syrup. 


Thoroughly mix them dry, then wet 
with egg and syrup, and water enough 
to make very stiff. Mix in the afternoon 
and let stand over night. In the morn- 
ing put into bowls and cover with cloths, 
and put ina kettle of boiling water. This 
can be put in flannel cloths, leaving space 
to swell. Boil it for eight hours steadily. 
When wanted for use, boil or steam until 
thoroughly heated through. Serve with 
either hard or soft sauce or cream. As 
I own a large steamer, I usually steam 
my pudding instead of boiling it, and 
I like it better that way. 

E. R. 


Jewelry for the Christmas 
Tree 


RACELETS or necklaces—not of 

gleaming precious stones, nor yet of 
gold or silver, but of toothsome nut ker- 
nels and delicious dark rich taisins. With 
needle and strong thread string first a 
peanut, a raisin, a peanut, a raisin, an 
almond, a raisin, a filbert, a raisin, a 
popped corn kernel, and so on, using 
as many kinds of nuts as you deem best. 
The children receiving these necklaces 
will be charmed with them and later may 
devour the queer beads one by one as 
they are pulled off the string. 





Farm Wives’ Experi- 
ence Letters 


Getting and Using Books and 
‘Music in the Home 


TRE importance of books and music 
in the home and the ennobling influ- 
ence of the right selections can hardly 
be over-estimated, and yet we find so 
many homes almost entirely bare of 
beth. I have always been a book worm, 
also a music lover, and when I married 
and went into a home of my own, I re- 
solved that no matter what else we must 
do without, we could not and would not 
do without books, magazines and music. 
We were then and have been since, only 
im moderate circumstances, and getting 
them has been a problem. Money is gen- 
Shak “% ty of S54 . 
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erally pretty scarce on a farm and “my 
husband could always sée some other use 
for it. I have tried various methods of 
raising my book fund but like the last 
way better than any I have ever tried. 
We plant a cotton patch and call it our 
book and music patch. As the children 
are all book lovers too, we are all wil- 
ling to spend extra minutes on it and 
whatever it makes goes for our reading 
and music. 


First, we subscribe for two or three 
good Southern farm papers, then several 
magazines for the children and some 
for us; then the remainder is spent for 
boeks on Christmas and birthdays and 
so we have a small library of good books; 
though of course not nearly as many as 
I want. I think we appreciate them 
more, though, because we have to work 
for them. We have also a_ splendid 
school library from which we borrow. 


Husband Bought a Piano—My hus- 
band bought a piano soon after our mar- 
riage; my mother sends me a good deal 
of music and I buy a new piece or two 
often. 


Using What We Have——So much for 
the getting. Now for the using what 
we get. For myself, my books and mu- 
sic are almost my only recreation. A 
quiet hour by, the fire with a favorite 
book or magazine goes far to rest me 
from the strenuous days that a mother 
of eight on a farm must needs have. 
‘Then I study current events, travel and 
history; I feel that for my children’s 
sake as well as my own I must keep 
abreast of the times. 

I wanted my children to love books, 
so when they were only babies I began 
telling them bedtime stories. Although 
my hands have been full to over-flowing 
with the labor of caring for a large 
family, I have always made time for 
bedtime stories and generally a 
few songs. Then I read to them until 
they could read for themselves. I have 
my reward, for they are all as*fond of 
reading as I am. All of them lead their 
classes in school and their teachers say 
it is largely because of their outside 
reading. 

Aside from their educational value, 
books and music add so much to our 
social life and bring us so much pleas- 
ure that if they were good for nothing 
else, they would still be infinitely worth 
while. As for us, they are a part of our 
daily life and I believe we would all 
agree to give up a meal a day rather 
than these beloved companions. 

MRS. R. 


those 


R. B. 





Teens and Twenties | 


The Best Christmas I Ever 
Had 








AST year we had a Christmas tree 


at school for the first time. Some 
time before Christmas one of the teach- 
ers put two boxes on her desk, one for 
the boys and one for the girls. Then 
each pupil was asked to write his name 
on a slip of paper and put it in one of 
the boxes, through a little hole. About 
two weeks before the closing of school 
for the Christmas vacation, we each 
drew out a slip. The teacher explained 
to us that each pupil was to prepare a 
gift for the one whose name he had 
drawn. The beys drew from the boy’s 
box and the girls from the girl’s box. 


When the last day of school before 
Christmas came we. decorated the tree. 
It was full of nice presents and decora- 
tions and we all enjoyed ourselves very 
much indeed. At. * 


Christmas Cheer All Year—A party 
given last Christmas by the young men 
of the community has meant almost a 
year of play and happiness for the whole 
neighborhood. This party was given at 
my home and everyone seemed to enjoy 
it to the fullest and I am quite sure I 
did. We played games which included 


qrerpene Sor aithcaey, 2°. hod alt seer ‘Crackers 


Secbeeaesacheeeetenaeeeice aetna Soar aidarndtmatndhanimaen At on a 


> 


ried couples and young folks we were not 
selfish enough to play games al! would 
not enjoy. The games particularly liked 
were the nut race, riding on the airplane, 
(which caused a great deal of merri- 
ment), chisel, and what would you do 
if—. * 

After the games a course of fruit 
salad and simple cake was served. At 


eleven o’clock everyone went home with | 


happy hearts and plans to meet again 
soon, as we had discovered the joy of 
being neighborly. We have kept the 
stone rolling and had parties every 
month, gathering new friends at each 
meeting. We are trying to keep the 
Christmas spirit from one Deeember un- 
til the next. MISS O. O. S. 


Editor's Note—Descriptions of the 
games mentioned will be given later. 


A Visit From Saint Nicholas —On 
the day before Christmas my mother 
and father seemed very mysterious. 


Mother had one room closed and would 
not let me in; she said Santa Claus 
would smell my tracks and would not 
come down the chimney. While we were 
eating supper I heard some one calling 
me and ran out to find it was the neigh- 
bor’s boy and girl. They said they had 
seen Santa, so we began searching and 
sure enough we found him down behind 
the garden. We did not make any 
noise but followed him. _He went to the 
house and into the room Mother had 
kept fastened all day. We heard him 
talking to himself, then he lighted a 
candle and drew back the curtain a bit. 
We ran to the window and peeped in and 
to our surprise there was a big Christ- 
mas tree covered with silver-like cords 
and colored glass birds and angels. 
Santa opened his sack and took out 
ever-so-many things. When he drew out 
a monkey and made it climb to the top 
of a long string we laughed so loud he 
got frightened and ran and jumped out 
at the window. He fell down and spilled 
a lot of oranges and apples but we could 
not catch him. We rushed into the 
house and opened the packages. There 
were a great many toys and candy for 
each of us and a great big turkey. Af- 
ter we had looked at everything, Mother 
gave us some hot chocolate to drink 
and then took us to her room where we 
had our family prayer and went to bed. 


¥. 3. 


A Game to Play: Exchange 


XCHANGE, which may be played by 

10 or more players, is a jolly party 
game, full of funny situations, and some 
exercise. The players are seated in 
chairs, forming a large circle. The play- 
ers are numbered consecutively from 
one upward. They then arrange them- 
selves in irregular order. One of the 
players is blindfolded and begins the 
game by standing in thé center of the 
group and calling out any two numbers. 
The players .who bear these numbers 
must exchange places. While they are 
doing so the blindfolded player tries to 
tag either one of them, or to get a va- 
cant chair for himself. Those who are 
exchanging seats may rush to the new 
seat or proceed more slowly, according 
to the nearness of the catcher. If one 
is tagged, or robbed of his seat during 
the process of exchange, he is required to 
take the blindfold and the game pro- 
gresses. 


Christmas Menus 


Clear Beef Broth 
Salted Peanuts 
Baked Turkey, Giblet Sauce 
Cranberry Jelly 
Mashed Irish Potatoes, Onions in Cream Sauce 
Gelatin or Ice Cream Sauce 
Coffee 


Celery 


Candies Nuts 
Oyster Soup 
Baked Goses, Nut Stuffing 
pple Sauce 
Browned Sweet use Stewed Turnips 
(or Cold Slaw) 
Mince Pie Coffee 
Crackers Fruit 


Tomato Soup 
Baked Chicken, Giblet Sauce 


Currant Jelly 
=o Celery 


Rice Ci tte 
Apple Salad i afers 


Prue Pudding, Souce 
Coffee 


Cheese 


Cheese 
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To aid in the needed further 
diversification of the South’s agri- 
culture, Summi Nurseries offer 
fine stock, in ‘the best varieties, of 


Pecans and 
Fruit Trees 


Also roses and other ornamen- 
tals, which will give you both pleas- 
ure and profit. Write today for 
free copy of handsome new illus- 
trated catalog. 


Summit Nurseries 
Monticello, Florida 











Satsuma orange trees sold out for 
this scason—order now for 
next year's planting 

















eud story 

half a million subscribers. U 
of national and world affairs. Chock full ofjust the hind of read. 
ing you want. Fun, feshions, question box, books, health— 
entertainment and instruetion forall. Exciting serial and short 
stories. Send 15c (coin or stamps) today for this big $1 
weeks. Money back i not satisfied. Sa 
PATHF Ry 553 & 

















selling good seeds to entiofied 
selling s to sa’ 

customers. Prices below all 
others. Extra lot free in all 
orders I fill. free cata 
logue has over 700 pictures o/ 
vegetables and flowers. Send 
your and neighbors’ addresses. 
R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, @ 














Guaranteed 





THIS ts the greatest Feather Bed bargain of 
the year. uaranteed all new feathers. 
Dustiess and odorless, Covered with best 
oz. feather- Dre of ticking. Full size for 
double bedste Send for detaiis of 

special offer. Four mame and address on 
post card brings free owr latest catalog of 
wonderful bargains in FEATHER BEDS, 
BLANKETS, PILLOWS, and OTHER BEDDING. 


patie eae BEDDING FACTORY 


PEACH&APPLE 
TRE e =S. GET OU BUYING 


It ote by you. Planters in = age 
cate , ag Preiebe or Parcel Post, ietire ey oo 


or Small 
Shagee’ and Reccnied Trees, Vines 



















Graze Nate. 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Bex 22, CLEVELAND, TENN 









Delivered 
Write at rete etaare 0 i Eesear 





PATENTS sesvcicn tot ant 


Diank. Send Rae 5 or model for _—— opinion, 
CE A. O'BRIEN  aireey 
ai 


717-B, Security " Savines a om Bank Tyas 
across street from Patent Office, Washington, 


Color Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That 
Golden June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 





Before churning add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each gallon of cream and out 
of your churn comes butter of Golden 
June shade. “Dandelion Butter Color” 
is purely vegetable, harmless, and meets 
all State and National food laws. Used 
for 50 years by all large creameries. 
Doesn’t color buttermilk. Absolutely 
tasteless. Large bottles cost only 
cents at drug or grocery stores, 
Wells & Richardson Co., echt ia 
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| Pay Less : 
for your implements | 


by buy! ing them 


under the 


) MOLINE | 
Plan 


See your Moline dealer 
or write us for details 





NEW MOLINE PLOW CO. 
Moline, Ill. 


go SO. git OEE 3, 








Sie tats '6S 


y to oalt SCHICACO® Shoest oreg.can build « perma. 
good for $5,000 
or hard 









Geollip-~-no salesmanshig 
Toit Deadedton show yous 
vqamoiest ! Direct from 








Talking and 
Win You Se Pa Doll 





Free 








“SELDOM SEE 


a big knee like this, but your horse 
may have a bunch or bruise on his 
ankle, hock, stifle, knee or throat. 


ABSORBINE 


S.PAT. OFF 


E MARK R 





will clean it off without laying up 
the horse. No blister, no hair gone. 
Concentrated—only a few drops re- 
quired at an application. $2.50 per 
bottle, delivered. Describe your case for 
special instructions and Book 8 R free. 
W. F. YOUNG, Ino., 364 Lyman St., Springfield, Mase. 


Water Pumps Water 
with a Rife Ram. Plenty of it for 





} freezing or repairs. A small stream 
y gperates th the Rife Rem. pee toinstall. 
/ it cost the onl Always on the}: 
day and night, Sy inter and summer. 20, 
rite for catalog. 








$52.50 Direct to You 




















Making This Christmas the 
Best Ever 


[)P4* Boys and Girls:— 


Did you ever hear of a boy or girl 
who had to be told that, Christmas was 
nearly here? I have often wondered 
how they all—yes, all—find it out. I 
have an idea that old Santa Claus has 
some way of telling us about it while we 
are asleep. Not only that, he seems to 
have ways of finding out things about 
us, too—ways that we know nothing 
about. I know of lots and lots of boys 
and girls who have found things in 
their stockings that they didn’t tell any- 
body about wanting—just wished for 
them and got them. This has happened 
to you, too, hasn’t it? Of course we get 
a lot of things that we didn’t even think 
about, for Santa Claus is the greatest 
giver in the world. He gives for the 
love of giving. Did not the Prince of 
Peace tell us that “It is more blessed to 
give than to receive”? This is true and 
always will be. 


So don’t let’s think only of the Christ- 
mas presents that we will get, but also of 
presents that we will give. Of course it 
makes us happy when someone gives us a 
present, but when we give one, we make 
someone else happy and that. makes us 
happy, too. So there is a double happi- 
ness when we give a Christmas present. 


It is not at all necessary that the 
Christmas presents be expensive or cost 
a lot of money—not at all. It is the re- 
membrance, the esteem, the love, that 
go with the presents—it is this that 
brings the happiness that comes to both 
the giver and receiver. 


There is another kind of present that 


we can all give—a present that is “catch- 
ing” and spreads all about. And that 


present is a cheery good will given by- 


our happy smiles and words of cheer. 
So let’s smile all through Christmas 
week and New Year. If we will do this 
then we will find out how easy it is to 
smile and to spread good will for one 
week—and when we have had a week of 
practice we can go on smiling through 
the whole year. 


So there’s a smile for every one of 
you—a broad, happy smile—and the very 
best wishes for a happy Christmas for 
every one of my thousands of nephews 
and nieces. A ffectionately, 

UNCLE P. F. 


Discovered Talent Brings 


Pleasure 
(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 
AST year we moved ,into the country 
from a small village. My mind was 
always wandering back to the girls I 
knew in town who were idle like my- 
self, although they could get into groups 
and enjoy thémselves while I didn’t have 
any close neighbors. What was I to 
do? At that time I was what one might 
call a “jack of all trades and master of 
none.” Today I am a successful seam- 
stress, accomodating friends with a happy 
heart and a peaceful mind. 

I first learned to make simple wear 
with straight seams until mother in- 
sisted that I was capable of trying 
something more complicated. This I did 
and every one seemed shocked to know 
that I, a 17-year-old girl, could make 
such nice looking clothes—and all alone, 
too! The news seemed to have wings, 
for many are bringing materials for me 
to make their dresses. 


The sewing and the time I spend on 
my chicks keep me busy throughout the 
day and it affords me. so mot pleasure 


it ever Want, to. livg in, town again, 









and help make and save extra money 
for out family. DAISY C, 


Editor’s Note—Daisy has answered a 
question that every girl and boy should 
ask themselves until it is finally.and pos- 
itively answered—“What am I good 
for? What can I do best?” Oh, if ‘we 
could but uncover the hidden talents 
that God has given us and cultivate 
them industriously and wisely. 


Our Literary Society 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


¥ lets literary society in our school has 

been organized for several years, We 
have a president, vice-president, secre- 
tary-treasurer, censor, and chaplain. We 
have songs, recitations, news, and jokes 
on our programs, but the mdst important 
thing we have is our debates. We can 
get literature on debate subjects from 
the State Library Commission by pay- 
ing the postage on it each way. We have 
each member of the society pay 25 cents 
as an initiation fee and we use this 
money to pay postage and to subscribe 
for several magazines, one of which is 
The Progressive Farmer. 

FRED YODER. 
Lincoln County, N. C. 


Editor’s Note.—A debating society is a 
fine idea for any school. If there is not a 
literary society or debating society in 
your school, why not ask your teacher to 
organize one for 1924? 


Books the Best Christmas 
Presents 


VERY year at Christmas time or on 

my birthday, my father and mother 
give me books as presents. I have kept 
these books for about three years, and 
now I have a nice collection of good 
books. 

In this collection I have such books 
as, Elsie Dinsmore, Evangeline, Little 
Women, Billy and the Major, Pilgrim’s 
Progress, Heidi, Daddy-Long-Legs, The 
Bobbsey Twins and many more good 
books. 

I have read each of these books over 
many times but they never get old, the 
last reading is as interesting as the first. 

I intend to keep these books until I 
have a large library of fine books. 

CARMEN TRAMMELL. 

Jefferson County, Ala. 

Editor’s Note—Carmen’s plan is a 
fine one and I hope our young friends 
will let it be known that books will be 
accepted as birthday and Christmas pres- 
ents. Good books are the best of com- 
panions 


Finds Chickens Profitable 


LIVE on a farm about a mile from 
a progressive little town. 


Last summer my mother gave me_five 
hens and a rooster. I set four of the 
hens and got 40 chicks. Only four died. 
I sold most all my roosfers at 60 cents 
each and kept the hens. Papa gave me 
an acre of land, which I fenced in. I 
bought the wire with the money I got for 
my chickens. I had the land planted in 
wheat and put my chicks in there. 

This year I have 133 chicks. I sold 
100 of them, which brought me about 
$60. I took some of the money and 
bought a different breed of chickens. 
Next year I hope to have better luck. 

OLETA PRICE. 

Oconee County, S.C. * 


Editor’s Note—You are doing fine. 
Do not make the mistake of trying to 


The Progressive Farmer 


Send NO Money 


We'll send ine size in 


ULTRA ‘STYLISH 
TOP COAT 
fers au and street wear, 
1—Genu ine Aeore plows 
Cloth—a beautiful rich tan. 


Sanit Style. Adjust 
able sleeve straps. 
collar that turns up 
tary style. 
4—Deuble and Tripie 
stitched. Reinforced for 


lon, 

6 Absoiutely water. 
proof, You rt A yo ~ 
water Creagh ve 
ment with a hose! 
*SIZES 34 to 60. 

Give chest measure over sull 
you are now wearing 
with 


pone NO Money c 
Gnd postage on arrival." 
(COUPON] —--— 





‘ Brad Bradley Boston Co., o 216, Newton, Mass. 
Send $3.98 coat C. O. D. I risk nothing. 

NAM. occ ecessccvcsccvevecsceceesseses ee rceccvecce 
| seanens bups as Vesaboreddedhebesveses¥ese Size. ....s06 





ee 
Save Half NOW! 
U. S. Govt. Harne 





Slightly Used Used Harness b Harness by the y the 
TRAINLOADS—*.im0 ve%2, 000 sets sold direct to 


22999 If you 


Soe Pee § 
‘Orend New et 


everything aman magn ond a horse wear, 

New FREE Bargain Book now 

Send rs. Dame and ad: 
U. S. Farm — Co. 

863 N. Fifth St., Salina, 





The most Simple, Accurate, Durable and Comple® 
Farm Level Outfit ever made is the 


BOSTROM IMPROVED 





Shipping weight 15 Ibe. Price $22.5@ 
The TELESCOPE with FIVE Magnifying Lenses 
makes the work a genuine pleasure, and when you 
finish a job of 

TERRACING, DITCHING, TILE DRAINING, IRRIGATING 
or any farm wor erequiring.e a Levelyou just KNOW 
it is O. K. Agricultural Schools, County Agent 
and progressive farmers from Atlantic to Pac 
swear. by the Bostrom, and so will you, after using 
it, if mot, just remember our unqualified mon 
k guarantee brin ‘e~ red cent right b 
into your pocket. Wyite TODAY for description, 
testimonials and money baek order blanks, or beh 
terstill, ORDBRNOW before the heavy rains setin, 


BOSTROM-BRADY MANUFACTURING CO. 
158 Stonewall Street, ATLANTA, GA, 


Helps You Catch 
More F' urs 
Send your shipments to 

est for * house in St. 
fouls and see the results. Ne 
Commniesion charged 

We we if you desire subm 
pe Penni and 7] 
arm art iaaae 
ot age ist 0 ae rie 
SucENES. DonsrLot. a SON 
18 Donzelot Bidg., St eels Mo, 


NEW LAMP BURNS 
94% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 


A new oil lamp that gives an amaze 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be su- 
perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns 
without odor, smoke or noise—no pu a 7 
ing up, is simple, clean, safe. Burns 
per cent air and 6 per cent common kero- 
sene (coal oil), 

The inventor, F. O. Johnson, 609 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, Ill., is offering to send 
a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or even 
to give one FREE to the first user im 

each locality who will help him introduce 
it. Write him today for full particulars. 
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(Concluded from page 5, column 3) 


V.—War Comes and the 
Boys March Away 


HEN the 
volunteers 
all the public 
bands of music, 


time came to call for 
there was speaking. at 

places, big dinners, 

the ladies out acting 
their part, singing “Dixie” and “Won't 
You Volunteer?” But those boys did 
not have to be begged to volunteer. They 
were brave, they were anxious to go and 
fight for the South, and when they put 
on their gray uniforms all trimmed up in 
brass buttons, they surely looked like 
brave, gallant soldiers. 


My second oldest brother was so anx- 
jous to go. My mother at last gave her 
consent, and he volunteered and left 
home in April, 1862. He was so anxious 
to go and all his boy friends his age 
were going with him, but oh, when the 
time came for him to leave there were 
no lips that could say goodbye! I can 
never forget the first night after he left. 
I thought it was the darkest night—no 
singing, no laughing, or talking. It seem- 
ed like all the light had gone out of 
the house. But the saddest time came 
when my youngest brother was called 
out to go with the sixteen-year-old 
crowd. Home and mother were dear to 
him. When he left, he cried like his 
heart would break, and of course that 
made it so much sadder. The call was 
for men and boys from sixteen to sixty. 
The Yankees said they knew the South 
was whipped when we had to “rob the 
cradle and the grave” to fill our armies. 


Now who was left at home? The 
old men, women, and children, and the 
faithful old darkies. The Negroes car- 
ried on the farms and worked hard and 
were just as obedient and more inter- 
ested in everything than they had ever 
been before. I never heard of a Negro 
showing the least impudence to any 
woman in time of the war. They were 
our protection and they proved true and 
faithful to their task. 


VI.—How the Women Lived 
in War Days 


HERE was never any braver woman 

than the Southern woman. She 
had to work to feed and clothe her- 
self and protect herself and children. 
All the clothes, shoes, and hats were 
made at home and lots ‘of the women 
worked in the fields all summer. But no 
one suffered in time of the war. We 
made plenty to eat. The old ladies could 
not get any coffee but they would parch 
wheat. and make other substitutes and 
drink for breakfast. We could not get 
any dyes to dye our dresses, but we 
would pick up red dye stones, put them 
m a tub with our hanks, and rub them 
for nine days. Then we would have a 
pretty, lasting red color. I don’t think 
there were many maple trees left at the 
close of the war that were not skinned. 
The maple-bark dye made a beautiful 
slate color. Our brown colors came from 
the plum tree. Our hats were from 
wheat straw and corn shucks. We would 
bleach the shucks, strip them up, and 
then take a pair of scissors and curl 
them up like big rosettes and put all 
around the hat. They were really pretty. 
Our homespun dresses were also pretty 
and- we were proud of them. We loved 
to wear them. We could sing with 
grace: 

“My homespun dress is plain, I know, 

My hat’s palmetto, too; 

But then it shows what Southern girls 
For Southern rights will do. 

We have sent the bravest of our land 

To battle with the foe 


And we will lend a helping hand, 
We love the South, you know.’ 


There. were many war songs. But 











us and 
sing it. 


“The Homespun Dress” cheered 
made us brave and we loved to 
The old men when they would hear it 
would laugh and cheer and say if that 
song did not make our boys fight, nothing 
would. 


VII.—Peace Comes at Last 


NE morning in April, 1865, when we 

were eating breakfast, two soldiers 
came in. One was a captain. They 
said they had bad news for us. Lee 
had surrended and they were going 
home. For several days and nights 
Lee’s army was passitig on foot. Many 
would come in, asking for something to 
eat, but oh! they were all in a hurry to 
gét to “home, sweet home.” In a few 
days Wheeler’s Cavalry passed and his 
men swept things as they went—took 
good horses and left their poor, run- 
down horses, and took all the corn and 
rough feed they could get. But the war 
had still not ended, for Johnson had not 
surrendered. Right then was the excit- 
able time with the poor women and chil- 
dren. You would see a man coming, 
riding for dear life; he would tell you 
to send your stock to some hiding place 
and hide everything you could for the 
Yankees were just below the river, com- 
Your heart would come in your 
throat then. But soon Johnson also sur- 
rendergd. Then the Negroes were called 
in and given their freedom. The Yankees 
crossed Deep River and put up at the 
crossroads about two miles from home. 
The Negroes flocked to them in droves 
—men, women, and crying babies; many 
almost starved. The Yankees treated 
them very kindly and fed all they could. 


VIII.—“We Worked and God 


Gave the Increase” 


PUEN . 


came the happy time—our 
own dear boys coming home. Of 
course there were a lot missing, but we 
did not bury the living with the dead. 
Although the whites and blacks had but 
very little to eat (the soldiers passing 
through had about cleaned us up in pro- 
visions and horse-feed), one thing we did 
have, and that was plenty of milk and 
butter. And we were like Paul, we ate 
such as was set before us without asking 
questions. The men and boys had not 
forgotten how to work, and the women 
and girls had surely learned how in the 
long, four-year struggle. The Negroes 
had the ground all broken, ready for 
planting. The men and boys took hold 
with a vim and some of the women and 
girls helped all they could. 


ing on, 


The soldiers had come home without 
money or clothes. The women and girls 
got busy, working almost night and day, 
mixing white and black wool together 
and then carded, spun, and wove it into 
cloth. This was made for their sum- 
mer suits, and nearly all of them were 
ready for church in a month’s time. We 
went to church or Sunday school every 
Sunday and then we had a singing school 
once a month on Saturdays. The house 
and yard would be full of folks. That 
singing in those days can never be for- 
gotten. There were the young and old, 
all mingling together in pleasure and in 
fun. Times were hard but we laughed 
hard times in the face. We picked 
blackberries and sold them for a dollar 
a bushel and bought our first calico 
dresses. We picked peaches at the same 
price-and got our first hats. I have never 
seen such crops as were made that year 
—trees loaded down with fruit; wheat, 
oats, corn, cotton, and cane. Gardens— 
we had theni all the year round. We 
made and had plenty to eat—all made 
at home. We did not have to send 
West for bread and meat like so much 
of the South is doing now. We worked 
—and God surely did give the increase. 











A Dormant Spray 


Sunoco Spray Oil has been 
tested by experimental 
stations and expert fruit 
growers, with remarkable 
results. It forms an even 
film that enters every 
crevice. You get com- 
plete control over scale 
insects, red spider, leaf- 
roller, aphis, thrips and 
other pests. Sunoco (one 
part to 18 or 20 parts of 
water) is recommended as 
a dormant spray. 


and Greases 


Here’s the Spray 


that you have been 
looking for! 


You'll want to know about this 
latest development in spray oils. 
This oil will do the work better 
—cost you less. 
dormant or a summer spray; 


equally good 
sticker. 


ent to handle, 
apparatus. 


does it. 


SUNOCO 


SELF-EMULSIFYING 


SPRAY OIL 


A Summer Spray 


One part Sunoco to 50 parts water is a 
wonderful control for the pests men- 
tioned at the left. 
resist severe weather. Sunoco with one 7 
part to 150 or 200 parts of Bordeaux mix- ? 
ture or nicotine solutions (with or with- 

out lead arsenate), 
able sticker and spreader. 


Here is a new and wonderful product which 
is effective, easily mixed, convenient ;to 
handle and economical to use. 
directions and you are sure of results. 


Send the Coupon for full information 


SUN OIL COMPANY, Philadelphia /“ °° 42" y 


Branches and Agente in Pfiacipal Cities 


Follow 


Makers of the Famous Sunoco Motor Oils 


It’s a self-emulsifying 
oil that mixes with any water, 
and never separates. Non-pois- 
onous, non-corrosive, conveni- 


Nor does it deterio- 
rate from season to season, or 
freeze unless mixed. 
sure, heat or special machinery 
is necessary to make a perma- 
nent emulsion; vigorous stirring 
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light steam power up to 15 or 20 , 
per day with the same operating cost. 


Manufactured By 





You can make more money sawing lumber with & Turner mill, 

H. P., than on any other mill be 
Capacity, 3,000 to 10,000 feet per day, 
Ask your Fordson dealer about the Turner mill, 


Cc. H. TURNER, 


TURNER’S NEW PONY SAW MILL 


using your Fordson or gas tractor or 
i]t, because you can cut more lumber 
according to power 


or write for full 


Statesville, N.C. 






particulars and new low price. 



























| Beauty and Value 
At Small Cost! 


At small .cost you may set out pecan, per- 
simmon and fig trees; roses and ornamental 
shrubs which will return pleasure and profit, 
and quickly increase the beauty and value of 
your farm and home. Write today for our 
new 1924 catalog, which tells what and when 
to plant, and how to select the best varieties. 


GRIFFING'S 


Interstate Nurseries 
Jacksonville, Florida 
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Pulverize and 
Distribute 


your stable and lot 
manure in the row 
with a Lindsey Com- 
post Drill. Will reduce 
your guano bills. Send 
for catalogue. 

LINDSEY & SON 
Station A. ATLANTA, GA. 





Dept, 24. 
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Pecan Groves 
are Profitable 
INVESTMENTS 


or less, the 
supporting 


something 
_enough to 
low-priced crop periods. The Pe- 
only 
age. We grow the five best varie- 


t the Dixie Planter, 
for catalogue. 


The Howard - Hickory Co. 


HICKORY, N. C. 


Alabama 





























grove will prove a 
investment; in 10 years, 
grove will be on self- 
dividend-paying basis. 
from the one crop idea; 
beside cotton and 
permanent in- 
live on during 


have a 


will provide the living. 


thin-shelled, large- 
irieties of known’ parent- 


Send 


Landscape Gardeners 








wanted in the Carolinas, 
and Missisaippl. 
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Chicks You Will Find a 
“SUGCESSFUL" in Use 

by the “Successful” 31- 
7 cap record, “You. wan ameny Fe the “Success 


Ka f. this year. Sell 
more egg ain ch chickens and heip feed 


v 
«<SUGCE OESSFUL”’ weuasen 


aod Feeding Sports — Purke ent NE ree 


B0Secend Sirest, Des Moines, lows B cyeny cusTOMex 





LOG AND TREE SAW $2195 
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© Cardo.jn 20 Moure by cos fan. It’s King of the 
Farenecn “1005 €. 75th St, + 
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mitco» MOLASSES 


onthe pure, imported Cuban mo- 
lasses. Unexcelled for stock feed and 
boll weevil mixtures. We can save you 
Toney on your next purchase. Write 
for prices in barrel or carload lots. 








Mobile Importing & Trading Co.,Mobile, Als. 








FREE! ! ART PICTURES 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Georgia-Alabama Farm Doings 


Hunting—Oh, Boy! 
OQ x North Woods—a merry 
filled with a blue haze, and song and 
rock hills of Northern Ontario. Merry 
on those nights when the hunting season 


» 
Call the Dogs and Let’s Go 

NE night, not many years ago, we 

were coming down out of the Ca- 
bunch of English and Canadian sports- 
men and myself. The old smoker was 
laughter filled the car as we rushed 
along through the wild, rugged, hard- 
was the word! The sort of crowd many 
of you tuddie-boys have sat in with 
was closing up there in the bush coun- 
try. 


From some place down the aisle arose 
the voice of a Canadian singing that 
plaintive, beloved old ballad of the South- 
land, “Carry Me Back to Old Virginia.” 


The dim lights of the smoking car, 
gleaming dull and smudgy through the 
haze of tobacco smoke, the swaying, 
rocking coach, the blur of mountain and 
pine unwinding in one continuous roll 
beyond the windows, and the hush that 
comes over a crowd of boisterous, red- 
blooded men but seldom in a lifetime— 
memories of the Southern hill lands mak- 
ing themselves felt despite the clatter and 
hum of the old Grand Trunk Line; 
memories of the moonlight on the oaks 
and the poplars and the baying of the 
packs hard upon the tracks of “de pos- 
sum an’ de coon.” 


Men of the great outdoors, have you 
ever been far from the home hills, and 
then have a song or some catch phrase 
send you back in a flash to the scenes 
you used to know? Well, so it was with 
this old dopester of field and stream. 


“Robie, boy,” a chap from Hamilton, 
Ontario, whispered to me, “doesn’t that 
takt you back down to your homeland?” 


It sure did, lads! 


The Ozarks swimming in the moon- 
light, the smell of the white oak ridges 
and the far, everlasting sweep of red and 
brown hilltops cloaked in the fading foli- 
age of fall-time, the tang of frost- 
touched persimmon trees in the little 
ridge pasture glades, the wild grapes and 
the winding rail fences—they all flashed 
upon memory’s screen, and above the 
noise and roar of the southbound limi- 
ted came the far, mellow bugling of the 
Walker strain passing over ridges and 
into the soft twilight of the woods and 
valleys. I was once more down in the 
dear old “States,” following the call of 
the packs. 

Yes, that man.could sing! It was a 
soiig he had picked up on the streets of 
Toronto—the song of a _ wandering 
Southerner—and into it he poured the 
sentiment of his far-away Dixie hills. 
Like a sob in the night, like the wind 
soughing through the timber-crested hills 
of my beloved home state, where the soft 
dots of yellow eg ips wink along far 
ridge-lines and bob in and out among the 
oak woods, there rushed over me the 
longing to be omce more on the trail of 
the ‘possum and the coon. 


Aye! It was the call of the Southern 
hills. The moose and the red deer were 
far behind me now, and the somber pine 
and spruce-rimmed lakes were but a 
memory. The laughing faces of my 
Northern sportsmen pals faded out of 
mind, and again I was listening to the 
packs running up hill and down dale on 
the trail of a sly swamp coon or barking 
“treed” in the little aspen thickets, under 
the moon, to call the hunters in to the 
capture of a big fat ‘possum. 


It sure did! 


I have not written this, lads of my 
dreams, to portray any special hunting 
experience, though many a one has your 
old pal Rebie taken part in in the bot- 
tom-lands and in the Eastern mountains. 
It is not of any one particular hunt or 
series of hunts, but rather is it to bring 
to the memory, of us _ night-hunting 
sportsmen thoughts of, the moon-bathed 
hours in the hardwoods, under the stars, 
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lured onward by the music of the bugling 
packs. 

A great sport it is! One of the most 
fascinating that the devotees of the humnt- 
ing fields ever engage in—this night 
hunting for the slow moving but ever 
alert ‘possum and the wary old ring- 
tail. 

The lure of- the night grips me as I 
write. The far, faint call of the packs 
is in my ears. I see the mellow gold of 
the ridge countries.- I sense the tang of 
persimmon-dotted .glades, the glint of 
frost on rail fence and hillsides, and the 
haunting melody of a Canadian sports- 
man’s song in the North, 


I shall go hunting this very night for 
the ’possum and the coon. 
BEN C. ROBINSON. 
Editorial Comment — Everybody, will 
enjoy Mr. Robinson’s article—everybody 
who loves the baying of the hounds, the 
crisp, invigorating air of early fall, the 
sight and smell of late autumn woods, 
and “the call of the wild” which is in the 
blood of all of us, summoning us to the 
chase across field and forest and stream. 
Maybe Fhe Progressive Farmer ought to 
print more articles about the sports and 
utions of country life. Anyhow, if 
anybody else can write about them as 
Mr. Robinson has done in this article, 
we shall be glad to hear from him. 
oe a) 


Georgia Team Makes Good 
Showing at International 


HE livestock judging team that repre- 

sented Georgia in the non-collegiate 
contest at the International Livestock 
Exposition in Chicago, the first week in 
December, made a record that does cred- 
it to themselves and the school they rep 
resented. 

The Georgia team stood first in the 
judging of cattle in competition with 18 
states. Milton Southwell, one of the 
three boys on the team, was the high 
man in the contest in cattle judging. In 
all classes of livestock, the Georgia boys 
made a total score of 1,514 points and 
were only 21 points behind the team 
from Nebraska that won first honors in 
judging all:classes of stock including 
cattle, horses, sheep, and hogs. 

The team from Georgia was composed 
of Milton Southwell, Jack Cartee, and 
Aubrey Vanlandingham. These boys are 
all students in the Second District A. 

M. School at Tifton, Georgia, and 
were coached by Byron L. Southwell, 
the instructor in animal husbandry. They 
were selected to represent the state in 
this national contest in Chicago at a con- 
test among the A. and M. school boys 
that was held in Macon during the Geor- 
gia Exposition in October, and a part of 
their expenses were paid by the officials 
of the fair in Macon. 

On the trip to Chic 
accompanied by their 
Mr. L. M. Sheffer, the 
visor of agricultural education for the 
state. Mr. Sheffer has carried teams of 
Georgia boys to this contest for the past 
four years and under his direction they 
have made splendid showings in compe- 
tition with teams from the principal live- 
stock states. 

The boys drove in a car to Louisville, 
Kentucky, and went from there on the 
train and in electric interurban lines: 
They visited the state colleges of agri- 
culture at Knoxville, Tennessee; Lafay- 
ette, Indiana; Lexington, Kentucky; and 
Urbana, Illinois. hey also visited the 
principal stock farms along the route 
and judged some of the finest herds in 
the Middle West. 

During the past four years, in which 
Georgia has been represented in this 
national livestock judging contest by 
teams from the district A. and M. schools 
of the state, they have had the average 
rank of fourth place. This is a remark- 
able accomplishment in view of the fact 
that they have judged in competition 
with such states as Illinois, Nebeait 


eed 


azo the team was 
teacher, and by 
assistant super- 
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Iowa, Indiana, and the.other states where 
the livestock industry is as important as ° 
cotton with us. The standing the boys 
have made is a compliment to the teach- 
ing that is being given these boys; and 
is important to Georgia because these 
boys are beginning to appreciate the im- 
portance of good livestock in any suc- 
cessful farming program. 
PAUL W. CHAPMAN. 
x3 


Georgia Co-ops Get 20-cent 
dvance 


t lps position of cotton farmers who 
are members of the Georgia Cotton 
Growers’ Codperative Association has 
been greatly strengthened by the decision 
of the association to advance 20 cents 
per pound on cotton harvested and 
stored by members of the organization. 

Hitherto 15 cents per pound has been 
the highest advance made by the asso- 
ciation to its members, but the associa- 
tion feeling the need of ready money on 
the part of the farmer, and in view of 
the low stocks on hand and the shortage 
of this year’s crop, felt justified this year 
in raising it to 20 cents a pound. 

Last year at this time, the association 
had advanced $2,250,000 to its members 
on their cotton crops. This year, how- 
ever, $3,750,000 has been advanced at the 
old rate of 15 cents a pound, and another 
advance will be made shortly upon the 
20-cent basis. 

“This increase in our initial payment,” 
says President J. E. Conwell, of the 
Cetton Growers’ Association, “is in line 
with the policy of the association to pay 
members just as much money in advance 
as is consistent with good business. 

“Tf we, as individuals and business 
firms, are to prosper in Georgia, we must 
codperate—I mean all of us—farmers, 
bankers, and merchants. Our lack of 
understanding must be wiped out. And 
the surest way to wipe it out is through 
an advance which will enable the farmer 
to meet his immediate financial needs, 
and hold his cotton for the best price the 
market has to offer.” 

At any rate, this advance of 20 cents 
will help many cotton farmers out of 
their immediate difficulties, enable them 
to hold their cotton for an indefinite 
length of time, and go a long way to- 
wards maintaining the price of cotton 
at its present level of 35 cents a pound. 

J. H. REED. 
&% 


Fertilizing Fig Trees 


‘TS IT all right to throw fertilizer, such 
as rich dirt, etc., around fig trees and 
sprouts during the winter?” 

Yes, it is a good plan to do this, as fig 
trees need much plant food. Do not pile 
it up too close to the main trunk of the 
tree, but under the branches and out 
eight to ten feet beyond the spread of 
them. Fig roots grow out a long dis- 
tance and for the fertilizer to be of the 
most benefit, it should be where these 
growing routs are found. 


& 3 8 


Poultry Manure Good fer 
Strawberries 


ILL pou't-y manure kill strawberry 
plants if scattered on them during 
the winter, carrying it directly from the 
poultry house?” 
No, it will not kill the strawberry 
plants, but will do them a lot of good. 
Of course it should be applied rather 
sparingly, because it is a very rich 
manure and very heavy quantities might 
do some harm. By scattering it. thinly, 
no harm, but much good will be done. 
It is especially rich in nitrogen and 
therefore should be supplemented with 
some acid phosphate and potash about 
the time growth starts in the spring. 
S38 
nna most deluded people in the world 
are those who think happiness lies in 
a multitude of possessions.—R. W. Trine. 
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EXTRACTING 

Max: “I knows a woman what got a 
pearl from an oyster.” 
Gus: “Dot’s nodings. Mine sister got a 
diamond necklace out of a lobster.” 


HIS LAST MATCH 

From the laconic United Press: “Mr. F. 

S. "D—., Cedar Rapids, Ia., passing through 

this city last night, en route on an auto- 

mobile tour, lit a match to see if his gas 

tank was empty. It was not. Age 47."— 
Chicago Tribune. 


THE SENSE OF TOUCH 


Colored Rookie—“I’'d lahk to have a new 
pair of shoes, suh!” 

Sergeant—“Are your shoes worn out?” 

“Worn out? Man, the bottoms of mah 
shoes are so thin ah can step on a dime ani’ 
tell whether it’s heads or tails!”—Selected. 


WHERE PESSIMISM PAYS 
Said the weather profit, “I think it is 
safest always to predict bad weather.” 
“Why’s that?” 
“Well, people are ready to forgive you if 
you turn out to be wrong.”—Yonkers States- 
man. 


HE’S NOT THE ONLY ONE 

The speaker waxed eloquent, and after his 
peroration on women’s rights, he = said, 
“When they take our girls, as they threaten, 
away from the coeducational colleges, what 
will follow? What will follow, I repeat?” 

And a loud masculine voice in the audience 
replied, “I will.”—Brown Bull. 


SORRY 
“Why, Freddie!” exclaimd the mother of a 
precocious five-year-old, “aren't you 
ashamed to call auntie stupid? Go to her 


at once and tell her you are sorry.” 

“Auntie, ” said ‘the little fellow a few 
moments later, “I’m sorry you're stupid.”— 
Selected. 


THE FAMILY GOAT CONFESSES 

It was during the impaneling of a jury. 
“You are a property-holder?” asked the 
judge. 

“Yes, your honor.” 

“Married or single?” 

“I have been married for five years, your 
honor.” 


“Have you formed or expressed any 
opinion?” 


“Not for five years, your honor.” 


A GOOD WORD FOR HIM 
Hans Schmidt was reported to be the 
meanest man in the neighborhood. He died. 
His body was placed in the grave, and ac- 


cording to an old Pennsylvania German 
custom the people stood around the open 
#rave, waiting for some one to say some 
good thing about the deceased before filling 
the grave. After a long wait, Gustave 
Schultze said: “Well, I can say joost one 
goot thing about Hans; he wasn’t always 
as mean as he was sometimes.”—The Uni- 


versalist Leader. 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J.P. Alley —» Copyright, 1923, by 


Bell Syndicate, Inc. 

















SOME FOLKS KIN PUT UP 
WID Yo’ SINS ‘JES’ SOS 
Yo’ BRAN’ oO’ ‘LIGION 
Suits ‘EM ALL. RIGHT! 








ANOTHER REMARK BY 


I dow lak dat nigguh up de big road, 
no-how—he ain’ wuth killin’ en ‘sides 
dat, he all time makin’ fun o’ mah 





There can be no finer turning plow 


The Avery Mixed Land Plow is at home in 
all ordinary soils and under all average condi- 
tions. It turns sod or stubble, in loam, clay or 
mixed land. It is all you have long hoped for 
in an all-purpose plow. 


The Avery Mixed Land Plow is built in the 
world’s finest implement factory and is an 
example of what Avery’s century of experience 
means to buyers of farm implements. Its 
unusual merit ehtitles it to your most careful 
consideration. Call on your Avery dealer for 
a complete demonstration. Or write us for 


Experienced farmers know that there can 
be no finer plow than the Avery Mixed Land. 
Its material and workmanship in share and 
mouldboard, and its incomparable sturdiness 
of construction throughout, mark it as indeed 
the aristocrat among turning plows. 


In field performance the Avery Mixed Land 
Piow is no less unusual, Every ounce of mate- 
rial, every superiority of design and every 
improvement of construction has been meas- 
ured by the yardstick of performance. It is 
built to do more and better plowing with less 













— effort for team and driver. 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, Inc., Louisville, Kentucky, (Established 1825) 


(incerporated 1877) 


There is a full line of famous Avery walking, riding and tractor plows, 
tillage implements, and Champion harvesting and haying machines. 


Branches in All Principal Trade Centers 


AV ERY Mixed Land Plow 


descriptive literature. 






























FARMERS 


—who would like to 
earn more money 


—and provide a better liv- 
ing for their families, should 
write us. We offer 


Permanent Employment 
for Entire Families 


under pleasant, health- 
ful working conditions, 
with all conveniences of 
modern city life at low 
living costs. 


No Experience Necessary 


Men, women, boys and 
girls earn good pay while 
learning, with rapid ad- 
vancement. 


If you prefer a sure, steady 
income each week to the 
uncertainty of depending on 
crops, write today for full 
information and copy of 
free booklet, 


‘‘Farmer Smithers Quits”’ 


which tells how one farmer 
solved his problem. 


We do not pay transportation. 


Tubize Artificial Silk Co. 














of America, Hopewell, | Va. 
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HOW MR. CARLISLE SAVED? 2022 


FIRE PROOF ROOFING 
DIRECT FROM 
FACTORY 70 You 


SAVED $20.00— SEND TO-DAY 
GOT BETTER ROOFING |for special 30-day 
offer and direct from the factory prices. You 
will be delighted with the low prices and 
fine quality of material. Mr. M.-Carlisle, 
Sr., Cleola, Ga., writes: “I am well pleased and 
satisfied. ... saved $20.00 by ordering from you. 


TWO CRIMPS |OUR DOUBLE CRIMP 
ON EACH EDGE] ROOFING has two tall 
crimps on each edge. Nails are all covered. 
No chance to leak. Quick and easy to nail on. 


Patent Nails, hammer and shears furnished with 
every order. 
ROOFING FOR|STEEL SHINGLES for 
EVERY USE—lonty $5.75 per square 
freightpaid. 34 other styles and kinds of 
roofing at low direct from the factory freight 
id prices. HEAVY ASPHALT SHINGLES, Re or 
reen Color. Only $5.85 per square. Other 
roofing as low as $1.25 per square. 
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/BETTER : 
¥/ROOFING 


SEND FOR |OUR NEW BUILDING 
FREE BOOK lpooe tells all about Roofing 


and Siding and gives valuable building informa 
tion. Write to-day for your free copy. » 


YOU SAVE We have just about enough 
THE PRoFiT) roofing to fill orders, at our 
special cut prices, for the next 30 days—then 
we may have toraise our prices. Send to-day 
for big free samples—roofing book and 
special cut prices. We sell you one square 
or 1,000 squares at the same low wholesale fac- 
tory price. Get guaranteed, fire proof, 

roofing direct from the factory freight 
paid. And keepin your own pocket the profits 
ot hers would get, 

ADDRESS 


SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING COMPANY, 





Dept. P. Savannah, Ga, 


GALVANIZED STEEL SHINGLES 7 
CAN'T CATCH FIRE — 43 
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FOUR 
THOUSAND 
DOLLARS 


cost and 


It Is 

























SORT AS AAU MRSAP E R NRO CON  Re A NEITIEE E 5 © 8s DP Aa 


WOULD BE THE COST OF 
SENDING A POSTAL CARD 


to all our subscribers, to say nothing of the 













trouble of addressing and printing. 


Economy to Advertise! ~ 
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tation—; States Cover 
Ga. Fila., 








100,000 
Combination rate—all four editions. 
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and Ala. ...65s+++ 
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cents per word 
26 cents per word 














"75 per incl 
$14.00 pod tea 








Each initial, number or amount count as a word. State plainly what editions you wish to use. 
Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 











REAL ESTATE 


We do not extend our general advertising guar- 
to land. advertisements, because every pur- 
-ghaser land for himself before buying. 











veont proof cae e Plants—Wakeflelds, Flat Dutch 
—i00, Tie: 1.25; over 5,000 at $1.. Special 


wholesale UR Ty American Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 


Cabbage and Bermuda onion plants all varieties 
$1.00 per 1000; 5,000 lots 75e per 1000. Ship C.O.D, 
mail and express. Dorris Plant Co. Valdosta, Ga. 


Millions Frostproof Cabb: e and Bermpde Onion 
plants, leading varieties 500 75c; 1,000 $1.25; postpaid, 
satisfaction guaranteed. Patrick Plant Co. Omega, Ga. 




















Cabbage, Lettuce and Bermuda Onion Plants— 
100, 25¢; ie. he 1,000. $1.25; 5. aa ae 
L ers an antham, Marion, 
x Service’—As exclusive litem fe RY, Shino —— e 
e 

Company, the largest insurance company in Millions ag Frostproof Cabbage Pispte—levding 

varieties, 260 P d 50 cents 1,000 Postpaid $1 
DE EN ee ane on ees '@ Eixpresged 1.000 $1.00 10,000 $7.50. Walter Parke, 

10 years. Prompt in- Darien, Ga. 

Particu- Frost-proof Cabbage and Onion Plants—$1 1,000; 
, 221 No’ 5,000, $4.50; 10,000, att? Beets, lettuce, 50c ‘100, 
We have ase experi- in Alabama and Georgia. Clark Plant Co., 


Far 
Thomasville. Ga. 











— Large and Small Tyacw Long Leaf ond Short Leaf 
Pine and H al cts—Bought and ap ee 
Timber Exch oor 28 Russellville, 





Large Well Rooted rest-seuel © abbage Plants—All 


leading varieties. 500, 60c; 1,000, $1; 5,000 $3.75. 
Prompt shipmenis, Satisfaction guaranteed. Schroer 
Plant Farm, Valdosta, Ga. 





Millions Cabbage Plants—Frostproof, large, well 
rooted, true to name. Early Jersey Wakefield.” & Succes- 
e Drumhead, Plat Du Copenhagen Market. 75c 

Williams. Quitman, Ga. 


























Near Vandiver, Shelby ae “Tia 
ee Fs Ry new highway; one 3-room frame 
well garden; one 2-room log house and 
Earle ‘Brothers. Birmingham, Ala. 
ORIDA 
ee Piorida Farm With 200 
tage a lake in famous In 
ty markets; popular winter 
towns all phony 20 acres Lo frais ae. og 
a _— plums 
“soon irepiace a "aelightfui 
y Grow ee oe $3300" ‘gets taken now. 
cash. etails page 25 Illus., Catalog Barga:ns 
i Pibrida, Copy free. Strout Farm Agency, 
GE. " deahom Bidg.. Jacksons. Fla. 
300 Oranges and Grapefruit, 7 Acres and Splendid 
on Dixie Highway, only 2 miles hustling city; 
conveniences, near several lakes; good market 
fruit, poultry, vegetables; level, well fenced land, 
es, 100 grapefruit; practically new 5-room 
ter system, garage, poultry 
house, gas engine, etc. Big bargain at quick sale 
$2800. Part cash. Details 5 Dage 4 Pitas. Catalog 
Winter Homes, Ranch out Florida. 
Strout, 1210 GB. Graham .» Jackson- 
a. 
OTHER STATES 
Farms To Fit—All kinds. Easy terms. Mild healthy 
Climate, nearby markets. Booklet free, Magnificent 
230 acre estate $90.000, Easil worth $200.000. Pouton, 
Farm Tailor. Box 354, Bedford, Va. 
HELP WANTED 
~ U. 8, Government. Wants Railway Mail Clerks- = iy 
tyes, Franklin Institute, Dept. 8, 








Railway Postal Clerks—Start $133 month. Railroad 





Dass; expe! paid; eeions free. Columbus In- 
Bitule Pod. Columbus, “Ohio 
All men, women, boys and girls, 17 to 65, willing 


to accept government positions, $117-$250, traveling or 








ary. write Mr. Ozment, 225 St, Louis, Mo., 
ediately. 
_-—- 
AGENTS WANTED 
Fruit Trees for Sale—Agents Wanted. Concord 


Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. oe 

We | Pay $50 a Week—And eumenees and give a Ford 

ito to men to “introduce poultry and stock compounds, 
1 Co., D-29, Parsons, Kan. 

—_—_— 

Rummage Sales—Make $50 Daily—We start you. 
entatives wanted everywhere. ‘‘Wholesale Dis- 
rs.’’ Dept. 105. 609 Division Street, Chicago. 
ts—Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell Mendets, a 











Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 


Hig patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
70) 


Sample package free. 
. Amsterdam, N. Y. 


SALESMEN 








Salesmen—Profitable, pleasant, steady 

Good side line for farmers, teachers and oth- 
Permanent job for good workers. rite today 
for terms. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Coneord, Ga. 


MACHINERY 








om 000. W. W. 
stproof Cabbage Plants—All leading varieties. 
00; $1.00. 5,000; $3.75. Cash with order, Prompt 
e Trees— het Mail or express. Large planip. Safe ar- 
an River rival guaranteed. Catalog free, nbardt Plant Co., 


Ashburn, Georgia. 


Extra Choice, sueed-ge. Early Bearing, Budded and 
Grafted Paper Shell Peean Trees for Sale — Largest 
_s yp in ses Every tree guaranteed. Cata- 

and price list free. Dass Pecan Company, Lum- 
berton, 

Plant Budded Pecan Trees Now—Stuart, Schiey and 
Success varieties on recommended for the southeast. 
Our nursery_grown stock guaranteed to please or money 








refunded. Write tor ire folder. Harlan. Farms Nur- 
sery, Lockhart, Ala. 

Blightless Pineapple Pears, Papershell Pecans, 
eaches, ypies, Plums, Figs, Grapes, Scuppernongs 
Blueberries, Strawberries. Palms—Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Buy direct. Catalog. Pigford Nursery. Lum- 
berton, Miss. 





Now Booking Orders for Budded Pecan Trees— in 
Stuart, Schley and Suecess for fall delivery. Ship- 
ments start November 15th. Stock guaranteed to 
please or money refunded. Send for folder. Harlan 
Farms Nursery, Lockhart, Alabama. 


Fruit Trees—Direct to Planters in large or small 





lots, by express, freight. or parcel post. It will pay 
you to get our prices before buying. Free, 68-page 
catalog. Peaches, apples, plums, pears, cherries, 


grapes, nuts, berries, pecans, vines; ornamental trees. 
vines and shrubs. Tenn. Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleve- 


peer ~~ 


BEANS 








ee wt SS be 


The ‘Progressive “Former 








in | S ders spring deli $ Ls 
saie. or A 
et $20 per undsod, Oak ‘Bldgs Waren. 
Letohatchee, Ala. 

500 Purebred 8. C. White Leghorn Pullets—Ready 
to lay, $1.50 each; 300 yearling hens, $1.25 each; 
cockerels, $2 each. Day-old chicks, December and 
January gativesy $15 per-100. Fain Tr Co., 
Edison, Georgia 

ORPINGTONS 





4 Mw hf 


White Orpingtons—Grand Ch at 
Stock for Sale, Loui Usry, Attalla, Ala. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Purebred White Rock Cockerels $3.50. Guaranteed. 
P. N. Taff, Taff, Ala. 

Ringlet Plymouth Rock Cockerels at sacrifice price 
for by ord removal. Write M. Cunningham, Collins- 
ville, 

















Pur ompson strain cockerels—Light or dark 

mating : 0 ‘io. $15. Mrs. C, D, Carter, Russellville, 
Alabama. . 

ties Barred Rock Gemeente from Parks’ pedigreed 

$3 each or $5 pai W. A. Walker, Route 

3 “Box 46-A, Bessemer, ‘Ala. 


Heavy Laying, aa White s—Champions 
of Georgia, Alabam Mississippi, 2 pullets, $3 
each; read 4 lay. Send for mating list. The Martia 

arm, Mo! Ala. 











ate Pure Laredo Soy Beans—Grown and for 
le by J. P. Mathews, Lovett, Georgia. 





ss Sale—Laredo Beans—$5 peck. Mammoth Rus- 
sian Sunflower seed, 20c Ib. Soeeiel. prioss on_ larger 
lots of both. Cowpeas, pure or mixed. Also Otootan 
beans. Prices on request. Bostwick Supply Company, 


Bostwick, Ga. 
COTTON 


Early Maturing North Carolina Cotton Seed—For 
planting. Southern Supply Co., Newnan, Ga. 


~ Half pet. and Half Cotton Seed—Priced right. Write 
us. Joh . Peddy & Son, Henderson, Tenn. 
Cc a Resistant Selected and Culled Cotton 
aes 2 bushel. Stevenson & Wilkerson, Notasulga, 
labama. 














WwW kk d Cotton Seed — Absolutely 
pure. Write for prices. R. H. Carpenter, Honea Path, 
ee Carolina. 

annermaker-Cleveland and Early ine’ s Improved 


Cotten Seed. Recleaned and Graded $4 90 pound bag. 
Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville. Ga. 











Millions Frost-proof Cabbage (Leading Varieties)— 
Prizetaker and Bermuda Onion Plants—Prompt ship- 
. Guaranteed. 500, $1; 1,000, 
. 5,000, $5; 10,000, I. 50, express col- 

ect. Springdale Farm. Monroe, N. 


Guaranteed Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—Early 
Jersey Wakefield = Charleston Wakefield. All 
ante ero wk: vi delivery. 100, 35 cents; 
500, 25, 1,000, 000 or more $1.25 per 1,000, 


Monticello Plant F ‘arm, Monticello, Miss. 


50,000,000 Frost- -proof Cabbage and a Large Supply 
of Onion Plante—Good fty plants, from 








shipped quick. Wakeflelds, Flat Dutch, Succession, 
Surehead. White Bermuda Onions. Postpaid: 300, 
65c; 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.65. Mailed or _ expressed: 
1,000, $1; 10,000, $7.50. Agents wanted. Thomasville 


Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


Millions met proof’ 
Charleston, Flat oa bb 





Cabbage Plants—Jersey, 
Succession. 500, 75c; 1,000, 
$1.00; 10,000, $9.00; 50,000, $42.50 cash mailed or 
expressed charges Collect You e no chances, will 
duplicate orders, or refund money on unsatisfactory 
purchases, Bermuda Onions 1,000, $1.25; 10,000, $10. 
Wholesale Plant Co. Thomasville, Ga. 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey. Charles- 
ton Wakefield, Succession, Surehead, Flat Dutch and 
Copenhagen Market—We use best seed money can buy, 
grown for us at Mattituck, Long Island. .Can make 
immediate shipment of very fine plants and guarantee 
same to arrive in good condition. By express, $1 per 
1,000, Parcel post, prepaid: 250, 75c; 500, $1.10; 
1,000, $2. Tifton Potato Co., Inc., Tifton, Ga. 


Cabbage Plants—Fulwood’s Frost-proof—25 Million 
now ready. Varieties: Jersey and Charleston Wake- 
fleld, Succession and Flat Dutch—The kinds that make 








Half-and- ; ay Cotton Seed — Pure, sound, clean 
seed from first picking. Send for free booklet and 
price list. Crook Brothers, Luray, Tenn. 


7 ISLAND REDS 


Single Comb Rhode Island Red Cockerels $3 and 
Highest’ utility quality. W. BR. Whitman, Benton, Ala 


My Reds Win Again at Southeastern Fair—Pullew, 
3 up; cockerels, up. Pens now mated. Dr, & 

ith, Jonesboro, Ga. 

Blue Ribbon Reds—Bred from Harold Tompkins’ 
great Boston and Garden winners. Deep, lustrous red 
color, correct shape and unusual vitality. erica’s 
greategt heavy laying exhibition strain. R. M. De- 
Shazo, Greenville, 8. C. 


WYANDOTTES 


Silverlaced Wyandotte Pullets—Spring 
each. Mrs. Lucy Reeve, Double Springs, 

















25 Purebred 
hatched, $1.50 
Ala, 





TURKEYS 


Choice Mammoth Bronze — 
Martin, Ga. 

Turkeys, 
Bidson, Ten 


Choice Purgoeed Red Toms $9. 
Vardaman, Miss, _ 





Clara Farmer. 





Senerees Breeds tor Sale—T. J. Davis, 





. Howard Edmondson, 





Piedmont Pedigreed Cotton Seed—Privately ginned 
and graded. Has world record; 30 bales on 10 acres, 
Write for circular. R, Broome, Danielsville, Ga. 

Half a t —— Seed—Genuine Reliable pure 
Tennesse searce. Write for prices and 
catalouge. 4 “R. Buchanan Seed Co. Memphis, Tenn. 

Heavy Fruiter Cotton—Yields, lints and sells better. 
Resists drouths and winds. Get facts, proofs and 
-— al seed prices. Manley Seed Company, Carnes- 
ville, G 


Cotton Seed for 











Sale—Nice select Cleveland, Cook, 





King, Simpkins and Poole’s Early Big Boll Cotton 
Seed—Car lots a speciality. Elliot 8S. Pool, Clayton, 
North Carolina. 

King’s Early Improved—Large boll Big turnout, 


Wonderful opportunity for cotton farm- 
King Cotton Seed Company, 


Weevil beater. 
ers. Write for facts. 
Lavonia, Georgia. 
Purebred Cook, Mexican and Cleveland Cotton Seed 
—Each variety grown on separate farm and carefully 
ginned. Closely grade high germination. Prices 
‘Seed Breeders’ Ass’n., Inc., 








re . 
Tarboro, N. é 

I Can Fill Your Cotton Planting Seed ne 
suit you, with variety, purity and quality. Write me 
your needs. I have them at all prices. Am grower 
myself and agent for other growers. Your price is our 





needs—To 





price. Morris Collins, Rome, Georgia. 
Seed of Strain 29 King’s Improved Cotton—Devel- 
oped and recommended State Test Farm, from whom 


parent seed were secured. Best for boll weevil con- 








real hard head cabbage. tices by express. any ditions because extreme earliness and protificacy. Sup- 

quantity, $1 per 1,000. By parcel post, postpaid: ° ite + ( z 

500 for $1.10 1,000 for $2. Varieties assorted as want- ly limited. John Paul Lucas, B Box 600, Charlotte, N. C. 

ed and labeled. First-class plants, from best Long GRASS 

Island seed. Order now. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. Dallas Grass for Pastures. Lambert, Darlington, Ala, 
KUDZU LESPEDEZA 





Write for descriptive booklet on Kudzu plants and 





prices. T. iyono, Crichton, Ala 
Kudzu Plants for Sale—$15 ‘per 1,000, delivered. 
. L. Folmar, Troy, Ala., Route 7. 
For Sale—Kudzu—Place orders for greatest feed oe 


Watkins Stock Farm, 


STRAWBERRY 


Rosebank Nursery, 


and land builder. Troy, . 





Strawberry Plants—Catalog free. 








Winchester, Tenn, 
Klondyke Strawberry Plants—1,000, $3.50 postpaid. 
F. W. Haehnal, Boley, Ala. 
Progressive Ever- bearing Strawberry Plants; 100, $1 
postpaid. Murray Plant Co., Selma, Ala. 
Excelsior and Klondyke Strawberry Plants-—$2.50 
Ebenezer Plant Farm, Eutaw, 


per thousand delivered. 
Ala. 





Saw nae —~ Fer tractors, A. A. Deloach Co., 
Atlanta, 

eS "Hercules “Mounted Gasoline “Bngine—Will 
ell cheap. H. W. Mathews, Lovett, Ga. 


Wanted to trade for small power end cut shingle 
hh complete, good shape. Oscar Blankeney, Millport, 
a. 





You_Can Now Make Big Money in the Wood Busi- 

you =e the wonderful new combined wood 

saw and splitter. Get particulars quick. Tom Huston 
Teantncturing Co., Columbus, Ga. 


TYPEWRITERS 


_ Typewriters Sold on Parmente—Trial allowed. Payne 
Company, Rosedale, Kans. 

















Klondike, Missionary and Progressi » Ever-bearing 
Strawberry Plants—$3 per 1,000; 50c per 100. Ov- 
ernment inspected...L. E. Toole, Route 2, Macon, Ga, 





Klondyke, Aroma and Excelsior Strawberry Plants— 


300 for $1.25, postpaid; $2.50 1,000, express. Also 
hardy figs, grapes, etc. Sinclair Nursery, Dayton, 
Tennessee. 





NURSERY STOCK 


First-class Fruit Trees for Sale—Write for Catalos. 
Agents wanted. Crawford Nurseries, Concerd, Ga 





New Crop Resmeqne’ Lespedeza a for Sale—Write 
La 





75 High Bred Real Giant Gold Bank Bronze Turkeys. 
D. W.Rought, Sonora, Ky. 

Purebred_Mammoth Bronze Toms—$10; 
Henry M. Pirtle, Hope Hull, Ala. 

Purebred Bronze Kang ag for Sale—Get our prices 
before buying. Kendrick & Bondurant, Massillon, Ala. 





hens, % 





~ Wm. T. MeLaughiin, “Sawyerville, Ala. Selec ted 
Purebred * cammoth Bronze Toms for breeding; $6 te 
each, 





Blue ae) mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Toms $10.00 
to $15.00. Hens $7.00 to $10.00 buy early. A. P 
Troutman, Addor, N. C. 


Anything in Purebred 





Bourbon Reds—Unrelated, 











prize winning stock, 100 head to lat from. Prices 
reduced. Bryan Nesbit, Waxhaw, N. C, ‘ 
BERKSHIRES 
Berkshire Pigs. L. H, Robert rtson, Gloster, Miss. 





DUROC. JERSEYS _ 


Chestnut 





Bred Sows, open gilts. Real Herd Boars. 
Hill Farm, Lyne *hburg, Va. 
HAMPSHIRES 


Tuse raloosa, Ala. 
New- 


__Hampshires- —Kaul_ “Lumber c 0, 
Hillcrest Farm, 








~~ Registered Hampshire Hogs. 
bern, Tenn. 





POLAND-CHINAS 


~Rexistered Big Bone Poland China Hogs—$i0 to $19. 
oo Sundale Farms, Tupelo, Miss. 


Big Type Poland-Chinas for Sale—Best breeding. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. J. F. Jacks, Stewart, Miss 















































B. A. Price, Ethel A a Ng Big. Type Poland- mig | gg te 
ne male. me fine boar, 2 years olc 
ONIONS Hacklebure, Ala. 
Bermuda Onion Sets—Quart, 30c; gallon, 85c; peck, 
$1.35, postpaid. Bushel, $3.50, F. O. B. Hightower JERSEYS 
Seed Co., Hattiesburg, Miss. For Sale ns "Tane eed sf ya Cattle. Wm 
Gardiner, Owens Lane »» Mobile a. 
PEANUTS ee 
Peanut Seed—Florida Runners, “$1. 50 bushel; Big PET STOCK 
Virginia Bunch, $1.75 bushel, F. O. B. Lowell Lee 
M. Raysor, Jr., Citra, Mla., Route 1, Box 50. 7 DOGS 
PEAS Trained Bird Dogs for Sale. RB, A, Simmoas, Co- 
Wanted—Cowpeas—State variety and price. F. H. lumbiana, Ala, i, . A be é 
Vernon, “2733 Hanover Circle, Birmingham, Ala. "Purebred Collie Pups—Males $4, females $3. each 
J. H. G 20d, Cordele, Ga. 
POULTRY AND EGGS ‘For. “Sale -Registered White Collie Pups Mrs. 
Alma Stewart, Oxford, Ala 
BABY CHICKS For Sale—Four male cinakond ‘buppies, $5. each. 





Chicks—Book spring order now and save $5 per 100. 
Write today for catalog and special prices. Comfort 
Hatchery, Windsor, Missouri. 


Chicks—Heavy mixed $12.00 hundred. Order now, 
get highest prices early table market, Sanitary Hatch- 
ery, Box 100, Weimer, Texas. 

Chicks—For January ‘and | February delivery 
Write for prices, Harri- 
Harrisonberg, Va. 





Baby 
should be ordered at once. 
sonburg Hatchery, Box C- 214, 





Other Nursery stock at Pon 
Dyer Nursery, LaF 


1l0c up. 
Price list free. 


Peach Trees 
weevil prices 
ette, Georgia. 


Apple and Peach trées low as lic 





Grape vines 5c. 














CABBAGE—ONION 
Cabbage Postpaid 75 cents. Walter Parks, 

















Mi 
Darien, Ga. 





Onion—500, 65c; 1.000, $1. Strawberry 
Oakdale Farm, Birmingham. Ala 


ly Jersey Cabb: Plants—$1.25 1,000. 
nh guaranteed. . D, Murray, Catawba, N. 


Jersey Wakefield. Cabbage Plants—i00, 
1 5 1,000, ,000, postpaid, insured. Chas. 8, 
berry, 





Satis- 
c. 


Beasties; 





Plants—All _varie- 


= ary and Onion 
Evergreen Farms, 


up, Te 1,000, 





1.50 1,000, post- 


25e 100; $1 500; $ 
Bian Far 1, yo “7 ri) 10,000, express collect. Murray 
‘arm, Selma, "Als, 









Plate 500 $l; 5, ee. $4.50, 
Andrew ‘clwk: homasviite 





D,—Send No gay eo proof Cabbage and 
and 





J and Charleston Eetbeue Pine Wany 
ventilated ages. $1.25 1,000, post- 
A. J. Morgan & Bro., Senoia, 


No_M Best Varieties of ta it-proof Cab- 


far oe W Onions—Sent_C. 0, D., 1,000, $1, 


~ Lampkin, Thomasville, 
onan scsm aac 





Ee ee RS DU DWE 8% Ho rs er 
NS Sy ame 


Catalog free. Benton County Nursery Co. Desk, 
PLANTS Rogers, Arkansas. 
$10.000 Pecan, apple, peach, satsuma trees sold 
ARTICHOKES ~ November. My price list explains, Write for it, 
———__._.____ __ ae ee . ‘ slile 
F h Artichoke Plan ier $5 per “Too. G. ¢ tarcher. Opelika Alabama. 
at Robertsdale, Ala. M. Rhodes. a es and Cher Sree for a a ny the best 
z varieties. er now. Shipping every day. gents 
cae PLANTS wanted. Concord Nursey, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
Blueberries — Plant nat & oe. Blueberries— High-grade Pecan Trees—The kind that live and 
oe 30 years’ experien Write today. Sapp’s bear. Thousands , . 
Farm, Crest View. “Florida. 


of satisfied customers. Established 
Lock 


1902. Simpson Nursery Co., Monticello, Fla 
Box 38. 





Pecan Trees—-We grow and sell high-class budded 
and grafted trees to planters, dealers and other nur- 
serymen. Southern Nut Tree Nurseries, Thomasville, 
Georgia. 





New Fruit—Cluster Blueberry Tree—A wonder. Suc- 
cessfully grown 30 years. General nursery stock. In- 
formation free. y Cox Nursery Co., Gulfport, 


Mississippi. 

Guaranteed Nursery Stock—Peach, Apple and Pear 
—Our Coeclon pear is apparently immune from blight. 
All varieties of apple are specialties. Garden Spot 
Nursery. LaGrange, N. C. 





Hillpot Guay Chicks— Strong, vigorous, true 


to 
breed. Leghorns, Reds, Rocks, Wyandottes, 
etc. Safe delivery guaranteed 1,200 Catal 
free. Ww. F. Hillpot, _Box 70, Frenchtown, Mi 
Baby “Chicks—From 1 heavy laying strains. ~All lead- 


prices. Prepaid. Live delivery 


ing pure breeds. 
are Smith Bros. Hatcheries, 


guaranteed. Catalog Free. 
Mexico, \ 


Listen—Strong, Sturdy Baby Chicks—Make the best 

egg producers and finest broilers. Get our catalog on 

irebred Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, and White ‘- 

orns. Delivery’ guaranteed. uy chicks now for hig 
ag broilers. Troutville “Poultry Farm, Trout- 
vil a. 





BUCKEYES 
Greshamville, Ga.—Pure Buckeye 





H. W. Thurmond, 
Cock—2 years old, 





GAMES) 
Pit Games—Purebred Irish Gray Game Cockerels—$2 
each. Fulton Wickham, Palmyra, Tenn. 
LEGHORNS 


Pullets—$1.50. 
Ashburn, Ga. 


Pullets, Ferris 300 egg 
Reach, Blocton, Ala. 








White Leghorns—Hens, Large or- 


ders preferred. Ewing Farm, 
125 8S. C. White Leghorn 
strain; $1.60 each. Marion J. 











NEW ADVERTISING RATES 


Effective January 1st, 1924, our Advertising Rates will be as follows: 








Edition— _[Ptreutation— States Covered— Farmers’ Exchange—| Livestock Display— 
Georgia-Alabama. 100,000 Ga. Fla., and Ala..... win o te 8 cents per word $3.75 per inch 
RAR 100,000 Texas and S. Okie. Spe ee 6 cents per word 3.75 per inch 
Carolinas-V: irginia.. 100,000 BW. O 2. C., ape Va, .2.00% 2 8 cents per word 3. Le per inch 
Mississippi Valley. . 100,000 Ark., Miss., La., ‘aad Tenn. . 8 cents per word] _ $3.75 per inch 
Combination rate—all four editions................cccvscssenes 26 cents per word! $14. HY per inch 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND FARM WOMAN 
1700-1766 Fourth Avenue, 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

















Mitchel F,. Jaynes, Ethelville, Ala 
of Sauer Dog—9 months old, bin and_ “good ranget 
H. Gardner, Locust Grove, Ga. 
Birddoss and Hounds—Get my = before you buy 
prices reasonable on approval. L. Kilpatrick 
Bartlett, Tenn. ere 
RABBITS 


Rabbits—New Zealand Reds—From registered pedi - 








greed stock; extra fine; different ages. *rices reason 
able. For further information, write H, B. Tucker 
304 N. Troup St., Valdosta, Ga. 

PIGEONS 





Pure es Rock Homing Pigeons; 5 to 59, 








$1.75 pair. C. H. McLendon, Cottonton, Ala. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Accounts, Notes, Claims Colleected—Anywhere ia 


world. No charges un'oss collectel Mays Colkcticn 


Agency, Somerset, Ky. 

Will Trade - Auto-Knitter—For equal y value ($45) in 
purebred poultry or livestock. Mrs, Jeff Power, Jr 
**Homewood,”"’ Moundville, Ala. 


CALCIUM ARSENATE 




















Calcium Arsenate—Attractive prices, prompt ship 
ment. Southern Supply Co., Newnan, C a 
FURS AND SKINS 
Trappers, Shippers—Furs high. Send name quick 
Valuable information. Otto Kusch (Trapper), Potts- 

boro, _ Texas. Be Sie aS 
HARNESS—SADDLES 
For Sale—Genuine McClellan Army Saddles grand 
new, with fenders, $5.95; reclaimed, $4.95. New Army 


bridles, $2.45. Will ship C. O. D. and allow inspe 
tion. Also complete line army goods. Ask for bargain 
bulletin. Friedlander Brothers, Moultrie, Ga. 


Genuine Army McClellan Saddles — Brand new. 
$6.20; also used but in perfect condition, $5.10. New 
russet riding bridles, double bit, double rein, $2.50; 
same, used, perfect condition, $1.80. Ship C. 0. D- 
express, allow examination, or can ship parcel post. 
W. W. Williams, Quitman, Ga. 


(Classified ads. continued en next page) 
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Fighting Indians in Pioneer Days __|[Purcorm basy cas 






Interesting Close-ups of Early Settlers in the West 
By JESSE P. FULLINGIM $ Our Baby Chick Book i> 


information to Baby Chick puree. It is our 
HAD some adventures with the Indians his horse’s shoulder. About this time farther from the house. They had a a to sive zou, the oe ay :. 


but the only real fight If was in with the main body of our men charged the large herd of horses and mules they had Lay Free Range, Hegen Tee ted Stock. Ours 
them was at Scott Hill, some four Indians and we rushed down and joined stolen from settlers in the southern part Tg Anns i tiated Cust 
miles north of Decatur, Texas. The In- them. The Indians broke for the tim- of the county. The horses were neigh- prove this statement. 

dians had come in and gone down ber. They left their herd of horses and ing, mules ‘braying, and the tramping 
in the vicinity of Elizabethtown. There fam in a southwestern direction, crossing noise of the herd was enough to wake 
were about 40 of them and about 20 of 2 little ravine. We were following them the dead. 

us. We had laid on the prairie all night and they were shooting all the while and About daybreak this band of Indians 


for them on the Montague we were shooting at them. When we attacked the Huff family and murdered fn BI 
; Dept.10 Crandall, ind. 











watching ; y 
road and had about decided they would reached the ravine we had trouble in the mother and two grown daughters, 


not come our way. About sun-up one crossing it and the Indians, taking ad- The father and grown son were not at 

of our boys said, “Yonder they are now.” Vantage of this, charged back and fired home. 

We all looked and saw them on a bald on us. We went right on and they ran The Indians were pursued by a num- 

prairie mound about two and a half miles and scattered. We ran them out of the per of citizens and finally run into a 

south of us. We were soon all in our timber into the open prairie and close tO thicket on Sandy Creek. The whites 

saddles and on the run for them. a house. were fighting at a decided disadvantage, 
When we were near the mound most I chased one Indian toward a cowpen, since they could be seen by the Indians 


of our men ran around to the right intending to run him into the corral, but while the Indians were almost completely [ R.E.GETTYS, SCENIC DRIVE } 
while a few of us rode up on the mound. he beat me and made his escape, shoot- hidden from them. Several shots were KNOXVILLE “TENNESSEE. 


The Indians had dropped down under ing at me as he passed the corner of the exchanged, but there were no casualties 

the hill to the west side and were chang- cowpen. I remember there was an old on either side, so far as known, though & 

As lady in the cowpen milking, but I did one white man had his horse killed. The | 45,000 PURE BRED BREEDERS. 15 varieties. Best 
7 " ha . : . Laying strains. Incubate 25,000 eggs daily. Catalo gz Free. 
not stop to see how bz sdly scared she was’ Indians changed their horses and before Prewar prices. Free fear deliver 


ery. 
s I ran on in hot pursuit of the Indian. the whites were aware of it had slipped issouri Poultry Farms, Columbia, Mo. 


















BABY CHICKS! 


Barred Rocks, Reds and White 
Leghorns, My tlock of 900 Leg- 
horns have been culled by the 
Hogan syStem—are trap-nested 
and Vaccinnated by expert bac- 
teriologist. 



















































| 
: 
3 ing horses when we reached the top. 
. soon as they saw us, part of them moved 
| 





toward us and began shooting. George 





: - a ammunition was e ane we . ye ; x 

Kelley was struck by by a bullet, which Our supply of ammunition w : € — out up the bed of the creek and mad BaBy CHICKS—December Priece. Ship Wesnmnaans 
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Fordsor. 


“fo put the farmer on a par with the 
city manufacturer. To put his pro- 
duce factory—for thatis what a farm 
2s—on an efficient production basis.” 



















































































Spurred by this ideal, Henry Ford brought 
the Fordson Tractor into being. 
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Himself a farm boy, who had followed 
the plow for many a weary mile, no one 
knew better the need for quicker and 
easier farm power. 
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Producers in other fields were harnessing 
steam, gas and water power to drive won- 
derful machines which multiplied many 
fold the day’s work of the individual. 
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But the farm was at a disadvantage. 
This power machinery which brought 
such rewards in the form of bigger profits 
and better working conditions in the 
cities was lacking. A smaller income 
was returned in proportion to the work 
done. 











That the Fordson should never falter in 
making possible a better day on the farm, 
a score of years of patient work preceded 
it. Today on hundreds of thousands of 
farms it increases the daily work done, 
adds to the farm income and allows a 
more pleasant farm life. 
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